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1. 

WILLIAM  HOGARTH/ 

A  THOROUGHLY  interesting  subject,  upon  which  there  'was 
room  for  a  thoroughly  good  book.  A  work  soinetliing  like 
Mr.  Forster’s  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  might  have  been  written, 
and  would  have  been  a  permanent  treasure  to  our  libraries.  Mr. 
Sala  seems  to  be  in  hearty  sympathy  with  his  hero,  and  to  know  all 
about  him  and  his  w^orks ;  there  are  evidencies  of  acquaintance  with 
many  various  sources  of  information,  and  all  the  materials  are  welded 
together ;  or  rather,  let  us  say,  Mr.  Sala  has  ground  down  his  various 
colours,  but  spread  them  carelessly  over  his  canvas.  He  has  brought 
together  a  very  great  variety  of  particulars  of  the  times  of  Hogarth, 
but  he  has  not  infused  into  his  pages  any  rejiose  or  biographic  unity. 
His  book  does  not  produce  the  same  pleasing  impression  as  Allan 
Cunningham's  summary  of  the  great  satirist's  life  in  The  British 
Painters,  and  nothing,  in  the  way  of  criticism,  is  so  suggestive  and 
fresh  as  the  little  essay  on  The  Genius  and  Character  of  Hogarth, 
by  ''Elia."  Mr.  Sala  splashes  about  his  words  in  a  truly  remarkable 
manner ;  his  sympathies  seem  to  be  real  and  fervent  for  the  subject 
of  his  book.  He  has  a  genuine  delight  in  walking  through  the 
streets  of  that  old  London,  in  which  Hogarth  lived  and  studied,  but 
he  has  a  queer,  not  a  quaint,  but  merely  grotesque  and  caricaturing 
habit,  which  sometimes  unpleasantly  reminds  us  of  the  fine  things 
we  have  heard  said  by  gentlemen  decorated  in  the  well-known  white 
and  pink  attire  on  the  booth-boards  of  a  country  fair,  and  we  say 
this  neither  unkindly  nor  disrespectfully,  for  he  knows  enough  of 
his  subject,  and  loves  his  hero,  we  think,  well  enough,  and  has  him¬ 
self  sufficient  power  and  discrimination,  had  he  only  put  all  this 
furniture  into  order,  and  attended  to  the  eternally  r(‘curring  canon 
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William  Hogarth. 

‘lus  i.-.'  s  ts 

<!»=  ?;r.-at  place  llo^aVtl.  occupies  in  SrScTof  F '!lv 

•  place  wliicli,  as  compared  with  the  ffrind  nn  ]  *  Ij'd 

soinciinnj,  like  (hat  which  Fieldiie.  occ.S  1  »  ‘ 

as  coinpared  with  Siiakesiiearc,  SoeJiscr 

tune  the  fashion  with  those  who  were  on’lv  used  t^f  I 

conceptions,  and  colours  of  (lie  Corremnos  M  *!!f  *1’ 

^andvkcs  to  deny  (he  claims  of  IIo<'arth“to  iwte""  T’ 

pr  l'.nnter  at  all  in  (he  (rue  anil?  Ul  c„  i 

jects  were  so  new;  (hat  while  his  nictnre  f’ 

stones  might  fascinate,  ami  hecame  th,  s  ,  ««  I'ooks  or 

'lay,  their  merit  as  paintim^s  was  deiiieil  *°T  i*  •  '? 

<  r.-alure,  Imrd  Orfo'rd  (llorL^w'  i  2 

ament,  taste,  and  traiiiin.r  unahicto  iln  iu’  "i't'irally  hy  temper, 
along  to  some  ungracious  and  gruihdii'-'  coll  ‘‘’’'*‘”"311  'Irawii 

Honesty  and  reality  of  character  ?i  °  tf>  their  merits, 

and  follies  of  men  and  maiiiiSs  semn  o  P  fo'l^l''.^ 

1  ojtarth.  That  perceptions  of 

fll'x-t  which  relies  upon  (he  educated' iracp°7  ;'’  2  i'’°"'*’ 
and  dress,  or  (he  harrowing  circum?t?nen  of  niamier 

profound  .symjiathy  hy  the  ?lhist2  2  ?•  "  ‘'«''"Ha"ds  some 

-nl-rendiiig  a'gon?,  «Tre  for  C  ^■’‘^'Plional, 

f'ir  as  flic  conception  of  s  May  and  power  As 

from  mii,,,. ' tve' 
a  transtiguration  painted  by  Ifoi-irtl^  he^'''’’ 

hat  dangerous  lyalk  of  (he  hHiid?d  "as  not  a  iiainter  in 

‘0  create  great  artists  and  Imd’inen  no  ^ 

no  unhealthy  and  unnatural  c.xcite’menr 

they  are  honest  pictures  of  (he  worhl  '  his  canyases  ; 

l.y  a  plain,  honest  man  whh  2re1 
M'rnions.as  a  satirist  may  preach  •,  *«  I'facli  such 

the  pmachmg;  and  not  mily  ein  nJn  ‘he  world  better  hy 

healthful  feeling,  hut  also  a  far  l^.L  ?'c  "  '"'"'■""-'■ohl  n>ore 
nj  their  production  than  in  immy 

ji  agdaicne,— (he  productions  of  some\""*i  ^failonna,  or 

leld  almost  iiiiiumen'ble  (earful  eyes  (hrn'^T^  niasters,  which  liaye 
subtle  reyelation, of  beaut y.  The  '  ii  "°'f  i 
""•I  school  of  art  was  a  sim'ple  ,,  lil  ""  ”'"•  canyases 

a  coarse— man,  who  looked  with  a  dpo’’°"'*^i"“"  '  I’^^'ai's  say  almost 
all  round  him,  found  and  touehed  the  2  K'ance  into  life 

he  commonest  things,  and  inyesfed  throbbing  beneath 

stance  with  human  int'ere^.  £  ‘'“"S  and  eiremn- 

lu  general  expect  the  things 


“  Guanh  to  Finchley.'’  05,, 

of  art  to  be  set  forth  in  circunistaiicos  of  -jf  iin .  .1,  n 

fuch  people,  must  alH-avs  near  her  crowi,  n,,,! 

if  site  sit  down  to  breakfast  wilii  lier  clni,l  J. 

all  human  beings,  when  transVerml  to  e  S^  <  >e  nursery;  and 

bride  and  brideirroom  wlien  they  l-ren  fl.'  '  V  / 

for  their  /mV.  'witi,  ,he  wed  iS  I  !  7’  '‘’’t  "••"''■■"i,' 

exactly  thus  that  IIo,mrtT,E  "as 

when  he  painted  liis  celebrateil  «  \  are)  f  I’''"l''e; 

be  intended  no  ollence  to  the  kin^am  .  ^  to  I’iuehley.o 

he  seized  some  humorpus  human  clnViet  •  to  the  guards,  but 

approach  of  the  Pretender,  ii‘,  the  faS  ''m' 

London  were  summoned  to  the  field-  beroes  of 

and  tremulously  hesitating  man  not  nidi  ^  '"'."'"lecided 

at  that  time;  in  one  part  of  the  nictui-  •'  """bind,  but  in  London 
a  ludicrous  jiicture  of  indeeisi,,,,  Vi  tnf  grenadier, 

go  with  the  lVotestants,orstaT  iti  f  o 

obedient  portion  of  the  soldiery  is  se  ,  m^i  "bilo  the 

IS  eonliision  in  the  rear-  a  maiehing  northwards,  there 

'vitli  a  burthen  of  won’ien,  bal'dif  J"'ol>ers  along  the  roa.l 

am  stagp-rmg  torrents  of  soldiers  ' s|,,„,.(i‘'7'7’r"‘  ®"  ='g.genng 
"ith,  and  caressing  women  all  in  «  Vi.  1  c  '  ''-  I  "t"or,  carousing 
true  and  natural  dleet  To  ’tile  'ieluie  {n  tf'e  a 

along  the  road  in  men  just  lem-iii-  th'e ir  •"‘''V' '  ^'■fe'''"e"(s 

ciict  all  in  perfect  symmetrical  man  I/  burry,  in  tiirbii- 

been  it,  some  nieastireVusisic-n  "  "’'“‘''•r  ''avc 

though  scarcely  eycn  that  it  n"“‘  •’"'''■"'ob  the  future  march 
b’inchley.  H,;  Vt|  e  t  i"r"'‘'  >uareh  o 

“oijKlit  lo  bu  pickTOk.f  fur  1,^  tT* 

lie,  of  niv  si^rht  Ins  (nunncrv/’  said 

a  fiir  greater  soldier  than  c!^"^  'I'  ’’  I”''’  '’'''li<-a((‘‘d  it  to 

«»<l  be  receiyed  Si  7  "^^'^'o'ub  Frederick  the  (ireat 

;!>‘ture  a  l.andsoir  .Jekmow^ 

little  anecdote ‘scoins  fn  ill  f  ^***^**1^  (^oniplinient.  'I’liis 

•be  reason  of  that  dislpoim  ViVt  hTr  ""  "’7'"'' 

"  b'spicturrsjm  nevj  simila  i  m!  tlll'l'r  r‘gar,l 

tbe  Ideal  is  a  lie,  on  the  eontrary  i  s  ,  '  i  T  "I'  ""*• 

flnd  Women  are  fond  of  nvtr  r  i  liif^Iicst  triitli,  Ijijt  men 
C'unstances,  am  Slw  T  7>^<us.es,  raptures,  agonizing  eir- 
"f  them  in  any  other  w"  7  i""'  "re  im,mtient 

properties;  tliev  neithor  ‘ ^  llourislies  and  staLm 

‘'‘‘■Obiiordo  S.;  1  their  elements  lie  all  arouid 

about  which  they  talt  ^  ^^eiiic  ellects 

Hogarth’s  way  Ve  This  was  ,  o  . 

lie  discovered,  ,t  ,s  one  of  his  great  merits  cer- 
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William  Hogarth, 

tainly,  that  he  elucidated,  if  he  did  not  discover,  the  winding  curve 
and  ’line  of  beauty  and  grace  to  be  everywhere.  All  things  are 
circular,  or  rather  ovular,  it  is  in  the  varied  beauty  of  the  hills  and 
the  majesty  of  mountains,  in  the  leaves  of  trees,  the  ])(‘tals  and  the 
helmets  of  llowers,  it  is  in  the  curve  of  shells,  it  is  in  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  woman,  in  the  strength  of  man,  it  is  in  the  concave  of  the 
heavens  and  the  C(‘ntric,  and  comyntric  spheres  and  orbs  which 
inhabit  them,  it  is  in  every  w^ave  that  curves  and  curtsies  as  it 
touches  the  shore,  it  is  in  the  horizon,  the  welkin  that  sweeps  all 
round  the  vision ;  all  things  that  are  reveal  the  line  of  beauty  and  of 
gnue, — the  wing  of  the  bird,  and  the  tlight  of  the  bird  ;  all  in  the 
works  of  man  which  charm  the  eye, — the  bellying  sail  of  the  ship 
standing  out  to  sea,  in  that  buoyant  and  triumphant  work  of  man, 
a  boat,  in  altogether  innumerable  objects  and  directions,  the  curve 
of  beauty  is  seen  thus.  Hogarth  thought  he  had  fixed  the  fluctuating 
principles  of  taste,  he  had  no  learning,  and  he  claimed  to  be  the 
discoverer  of  the  principle,  and  was  amazed  to  find  himself  met  by  a 
storm  of  obloquy  and  satire.  Since  his  day  the.  value  of  his  analysis 
of  beauty  has  been  sutliciently  acknowledged,  while  few  can  take 
exception  to  the  modesty,  a  virtue  he  did  not  often  practise,  with 
which  he  expresses  himself  when  he  says ; — 

“Nature  is  simple,  jHain,  and  true  in  all  her  works,  and  those  who 
strictly  adhere  to  her  laws,  and  closely  attend  to  her  appearances  in 
their  intinito  varieties,  are  guarded  against  any  prejudicial  bias  from 
truth ;  w’hile  those  w’ho  have  seen  many  things  that  they  cannot  well 
understand,  and  read  many  books  which  they  do  not  fully  comprehend, 
notwithstanding  all  their  parade  of  knowledge,  are  apt  to  wander  about 
it  and  about  it ;  perplexing  themselves  and  their  readers  with  the 
various  opinions  of  other  men.  As  to  those  painters  who  have  written 
treatises  on  painting,  they  were  in  general  too  much  taken  up  with 
giving  rules  for  the  operative  part  of  the  art,  to  enter  into  physical 
disijuisitions  on  the  nature  of  the  objects.  With  respect  to  myself,  1 
thought  I  w’as  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  principles  of  my  profession 
to  throw'  some  new  lights  on  the  subject,  and  though  the  pen  w  as  to 
me  a  new  instrument,  yet,  as  the  mechanic  at  his  loom  may  possibly 
give  as  satisfactory  an  account  of  the  materials  and  composition  of  the 
rich  brocade  he  W’eaves  as  the  smooth-tongued  mercer,  surrounded  with 
all  his  parade  and  showy  silks,  I  trusted  that  I  might  make  myself 
tolerably  understood  by  those  wiio  would  take  the  trouble  of  examining 
my  book  and  prints  together — for,  as  one  makes  use  of  signs  to  convey 
his  meaning  in  a  language  of  w’hich  he  has  little  know’ledge,  I  have 
occasionally  had  recourse  to  my  pencil.” 

The  line  of  beauty  is  perhaps  best  known  to  our  readers  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Hogarth,  by  that  immortal  curve  which  the  painter 
carelessly  left  on  his  palette  in  his  celebrated  portrait ;  like  so  many 
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other  little  unnoticed  things  in  his  pictures,  intended  to  mean  so 
much,  indeed  it  was  the  preface  to  his  work.  Hogarth  claims  onr 
interest  as  a  thoroughly  self-made  man,  indeed  his  whole  character,  all 
those  things  which  many  regard  as  fi\nlts  in  him  or  his  works  result 
from  this,  he  wrought  out  everything  from  the  cocoon  of  his  own 
nature.  Descended  from  a  Westmoreland  family  near  Windermere, 
he  was  born  in  the  Old  Bailey,  in  Ship  Court,  in  1697,  his  father 
was  a  man  of  education,  and  attempting  many  things  not  very  suc¬ 
cessfully,  he  seems  to  have  principally,  derived  his  living  as  a  Dominie 
a  schoolmaster  to  such  little  London  citizens  as  might  need  his  help. 
Hogarth  having  gone  through  the  little-boy  period,  at  a  time  when 
Dutch  William  was  just  settling  England  down  into  rest,  and  when 
London,  and  especially  the  city,  was  often  the  scene  of  'what  looked 
like  very  exciting  circumstances,  was  a'pprentiecd  as  an  engraver  to 
one  Mr.  Gamble,  in  Cranbournc  Street,  Leicester  Fields,  now 
Leicester  Square.  His  scholastic  attainments  were  always  of  the 
smallest,  there  has  been  much  more  good  spelling  in  the  world  than 
ever  fell  to  his  portion,  and  many  of  the  mistakes  he  makes  in  this 
way  are  ludicrous  enough ;  even  in  the  dedication  of  that  March  to 
Finchley,  we  mentioned  above,  he  s])elk  Prussia  with  one  s,  and  he 
was  pretty  well  quizzed  for  it.  But  London  was  full  of  scenes  and 
characters,  and  strange  circumstances  from  whicli  such  a  reader  of 
human  nature  as  Hogarth  could  learn,  and  which  he  was  not  slow 
to  turn  to  account.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  entered  on  his 
novitiate  in  Cranbourne  Alley ;  his  father  no  doubt  had  to  make 
struggles  to  get  his  son  bound  for  those  seven  years,  but  the  son 
was  atfectionate  and  always  mentioned  his  father  with  loving  regard, 
and  as  soon  as  he  emerged  from  the  apprenticeship  he  set  up  his  two 
sisters,  Mary  and  Anne,  in  'some  little  hosiery  business,  at  which 
they  perhaps  never  succeeded  much,  although  he  engraved  a  card 
for  them ;  one  of  them  survived  him  and  he  left  her  an  annuity  of 
£80.  Leicester  Fields,  at  that  time,  as  now,  was  the  resort  of 
foreigners  and  stray  vagrant  characters,  some  of  whom  acquired  a 
notoriety  in  the  ways  of  crime.  Fogs  and  mists  surround  those 
years  of  Hogarth’s  history,  all  that  we  know  of  them  seeming  only 
to  show  that  he  studied  hard,  saw  a  great  deal  of  life,  especially  in 
its  lower  walks,  and  was  especially  busy  in  not  only  (jualiLing  him¬ 
self  for  what  seemed  to  be  his  work  as  an  engraver,  but  from  some 
neighbouring  painter,  name  unknown,  was  learning  the  tirst  lessons 
of  the  palette  and  the  easel.  He  was  released  from  his  servitude  of 
engraving  somewhere  between  1718  and  1720,  the  first  card  he 
engraved  for  himself  on  setting  up  in  business,  bears  date  April 
29th,  1720.’^  Between  this  period  and  J. 727  he  produced  a  number  of 
platesillustrating  the  The  Golden  Age  of  Apuleius,  Butler’s  lludihras 
and  a  great  many  books  unknown  now;  his  illustrations  of  iludibras 
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^nve  many  intimations  of  that  ripe  aire  when  every  stroke  of  his 
j)encil  revealed  a  character  and  became  a  celebrity.  Our  readers 
know  how  he  studied  at  ISir  dames  ThoruhilPs  academy.  8ir  dames 
Thoridiill  is  verv  well  described  by  Mr,  Sala  in 
passage. 


the  followinix 

O 


IFognrth  became  useful  to  Sir  James  Thornhill.  This  last,. a  worthy, 
pomewhat  pompons,  but  industrious  magiiitico  of  the  moment,  a  Covent 
(lardeii  Caravaj;gio,  and  across  between  Itaphael  Mengsand  the  groom- 
porter,  had  wit  enough  to  discern  the  young  designer  and  graver’s 
capacity,  and  condescended  to  patronize  him.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  ho  employed  William  to  assist  in  the  production  of  his  roomy 
works.  When  ceilings  and  domes  were  to  be  painted  at  two  guineas 
tho  riemish  ell,  it  is  not  likely  that  lioyal  Sergeant-painters  and  knights 
of  the  shire  for  Melcombe  Itcgis  could  afford  or  would  vouchsafe  to 
cover  with  pigments  and  with  their  own  courtly  hands  the  whole  of 
the  rc(iuired  area.  The  vulgar,  of  course,  imagined  that  the  ])ainter 
did  all ;  that  Thornhill  lay  for  ever  stretched  on  a  mattress,  swinging 
in  a  basket  three  hundred  feet  high  in  the  empyrean  of  Wren’s  dome, 
daubiiur  away  at  his  immense  Peters  and  Pauls,  or  else  stepping  back¬ 
wards  to  the  edge  of  a  crazy  platform  to  contemplate  the  work  he  had 
done,  and  being  within  an  ace  of  toppling  over  to  inevitable  crash  of 
death  beneath,  when  an  astute  colour-grinder  saved  his  beloved  master 
by  flinging  a  brush  at  I’aul’s  great  toe — cruel  to  be  kind,  and  so  causing 
the  artist,  in  indignant  apprehension  of  injury  to  his  beloved  saint,  to 
rush  forward,  saving  his  own  life  and  the  toe  likewise.  A  pretty 
parallel  to  this  story  is  in  that  of  the  little  boy  in  the  Greek  epigram 
who  has  crawled  to  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  is  attracted  from 
liis  danger  by  the  sight  of  his  mother’s  breast.  A  neat  little  anecdote, 
but — it  is  somewhat  musty.  It  is  a  myth,  1  fear.  • 

Hogarth  was,  no  doubt,  of  use  to  Sir  James,  but  he  soon  began  to 
l)e  talked  about  himself.  Thornhill  we  can  conceive  to  have  been 
proud  of  his  young  student,  who  not  only  left  his  mark  on  some  of 
his  master’s  canvases,  but  had  a  reputation  for  ])ainting  portraits  and 
“conversations^’  himself.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  while  his  fortune 
was  as  \et  oidy  makiiur,  he  fell  in  love  with  Jane  Thornhill.  They 
were  married  by  a  stolen  match  at  old  Paddington  Church,  March 
iIJrd,  1721).  Their  courtship  had  been  probably  connived  at*  by 
liady  Thornhill,  but  when  the  fatal  event  took  jdace,  the  knight  was 
ill  a  fury,  declaring  the  daughter  should  be  cut  off  without  a  penny; 
ho  tlmMtened  intinite  grief  to  them  both',  he  had  as  soon  thought  of 
Mars,  nacchus,  or  Apollo  coming  down  from  his  canvasses  to  court 
and  marry  his  daughtiT;  but  when  the  first  ])ieces  of  the  llarlvt'S 
Progress  appeared.  Lady  Tliornhill  and  Mrs.  Hogarth  between 
them  contrived  that  they  should  be  put  in  Sir  James’  room  ;  he 
inquired  whence  they  came,  and  by  whom  brought,  and  when  told 
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who  was  the  artist,  he  said,  ^'Ycry  well,  very  well,  the  man  who 
can  make  works  like  this  can  maintain  a  wife  without  a  portion  'f* 
but  he  soon  became  not  only  reconciled  but  generous  to  tlic  youug 
people,  and  llogartb^s  domestic  course  was  settled  hapj)ily.  T/ie 
llarloth  Progress,  was  the  first  of  that  scries  of  pictorial  sermons, 
full  of  power  and  j)athos  with  wbicb  from  time  to  time  the  ])ainter 
cntertaiued  the  taste  of  his  age,  the  conce})tiou  of  such  things  nas 
new,  new  so  far  as  the  art  of  England,  and  the  moral  intention  of 
painting  are  concerned.  ,  The  lives  of  saints  had  been  sketched 
elaborately  for  cloisters,  the  course  of  conquest  and  succession  of 
battle  fields  for  the  galleries  of  kings  and  courtiers,  but  to  transfer 
the  events  of  social  life  to  a  succession  of  pictures,  and  to  unite  in 
one  the  novel  and  the  theatre  w;is  new.  The  jiictures  accpiired 
another  piquancy  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  principal  characters 
in  them  were  but  very  thinly  disguised,  and  therefore,  easily  recog¬ 
nized  persons — celebrities  very  freipiently  in  the  ways  of  vice,  thrift¬ 
lessness,  ])arsimony,  or  tyranny.  AVith  77/ e  J/ar/of\s  Prof/ress, 
'he  had,  as  it  were,  published  his  tirst  novel,  succeeded  by  77/0  Jut/cPs 
Progress,  77/ e  Tiro  Apprentices,  The  Marriage  a  la.  Mode, 
77te  Four  Stages  of  Crueftg,  The  Four  Honrs  of  the  hag, 
Gill  Lane,  and  Peer  Street,  and  many  too  numerous  to 
enumerate;  in  all  the  same  wealthy  originality  of  fancy;  the  same 
rich,  broad,  uncynical  satire  on  social  manners  abounds,  the  indivi¬ 
dualities  of  llogartlfs  pictures  are  as  manifold  as  in  J)ickens’  novels, 
all  orders  and  conditions  of  men  and  women  come  in  cither  for  the 
bold  strokes  or  sly  hints  of  his  pencil ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  history  of  art  has  nothing  at  all  like  it,  some  resemblance 
may  be  found  among  certain  of  the  Dutch  painters — Teniers,  or  Van 
Ostade  for  instance;  indeed  it  has  been  supposed  that  Hogarth’s 
first  instructor  must  have  been  some  ])oor,  unknown,  exile  artist  of 
the  Dutch  school ;  it  is  all  mere  fancy,  there  is  no  knowledge  on  the 
matter,  nor  need  it  excite  a  disposition  to  a  remark  ;  Hogarth  is  his 
own  school,  he  only,  resembles  such  artists  as  we  have  mentioned  in 
an  evident  delight  in  the  broad  humours  of  those  characters  in  whoih 
humour  is  most  distinctly  visible — the  lower  classes  of  the  jicojde,  or 
men  when  merry  over  their  cups;  but  the  low  life  he  sketched  was 
not  of  country  boors,  or  \vayside  inns,  but  in  towns  or  rather  in 
London,  reeking  with  vice  and  sensuality,  misery,  meanness,  and 
wastefulness.  Wilkie  belonged  much,  more  truly  to  the  J)utch 
school  than  Hogarth,  as  was  natural  from  his  origin  and  education; 
The  Penny  U  editing,  and  T7ie  Plind  Fiddler,  uhilo  true  for 
the  remote  old  Scotch  farmhouses  are  not  widely  unlike,  bating 
some  circumstances  of  country  and  age,  similar  merry  scenes  in  the 
Netherlands  which  memory  calls  to  mind  from  many  a  Dutcdi 
canvas.  If  the  reader  be  acquainted  with  galleries  and  masters,  he 
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will  admit  that  in  them  all,  whatever  the  merits  of  these  pictures 
as  subjects  and  modes  of  treatment,  lie  has  seen  notliiiig  like  them, 
they  are  like  the  novels  of  Smollett  and  Richardson,  they  are 
the  best  illustrations  of  social  manners,  furniture,  character,  cos¬ 
tume.  lie  who  writing  a  novel  copied  or  set  down  an  inventory 
of  the  furniture  and  dress  visible  in  those  transparent  mirrors  of 
the  times  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  since,  w^ould  find  himself 
engaged  in  giving  no  poor  conception  to  his  readers  of  the  w^ay  in 
which  the  men  and  women  of  that  day  passed  their  time.  Just  the 
characteristics  we  suppose,  which  disgusts  many  readers  in  the  racy 
pages  of  Smollett  and  Fielding,  or  the  more  elaborate  descriptions  of 
Richard  Low,  but  true  pictures,  and  with  certain  strokes  intended 
to  be  terrible  sermons.  Hogarth  was  no  teetotaler,  certainly  his 
Midnight  Conversation  might  very  well  pass  for  that  wonderful 
scene  when  Guy  Mannering,  on  a  certain  Saturday  nigliL  became  the 
guest  of  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie  ;  and  Gin  Lane  and  Beer  Street, 
while  intended  to  serve  a  moral  purpose,  would  scarcely  come  up  to 
the  requirements  of  the  total  abstainers.  Beer  he  evidently  thought 
a  very  good,  honest  English  drink.  In  Beer  Street  the  people 
all  look  hale  and  well,  they  are  joyous  and  pleasant  personages.  In 
Gin  Lane,  we  meet  with  squalid  and  hideous  wretches  whose 
tippling  had  polluted  their  brain  and  consumed  their  strength.  The 
only  happy  looking  person  is  a  pawnbroker,  who  had  robbed  the 
poor  wretches  of  almost  every  rag  which  could  possibly  cover  their 
shame.  Hogarth  went  dead  against  the  French  proverb  A  good 
stomach,  a  bad  heart  He  perhaps  blundered  on  the  other  side, 
and  was  rather  inclined  to  make  a  good  digestion  synonymous  with 
a  virtuous  character.  His  dissipated  countesses  take  nothing  for 
breakfast  but  tea,  and  poor  Kate  Hackabout  has  nothing  more  sub¬ 
stantial  than  w  ell  frothed  chocolate.  He  w^as  a  sturdy  little  beef-eater 
himself,  and  must  have  regarded  Lord  John  Hervey  with  great  con¬ 
tempt  when  he  said,  “  he  never  took  beef  nor  horse,  nor  any  of 
those  things.”  Ijord  John  w’as  no  eater,  though  W’e  did  not  know’ 
it  was  quite  so  bad  as  Mr.  Sala  says,  ^'he  breakfasted  on  an  emetic, 
dined  on  a  biscuit,  and  ate  an  apple  once  a  week.”  Such  fare  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  have  suited  the  painter.  It  seems  very  like  w’hat 
w’e  conceive  of  Hogarth's  character,  that  he  should  have  been  a 
friend  and  admirer  of  the  famous  Captain  Coram.  The  well-knowm 
likeness  of  the  bluff  old  sailor,  by  which  alone  his  features  are  handed 
down  to  posterity,  is  from  his  pencil ;  and  while  it  was  painted  for  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  which  was  founded  by  the  old  captain,  it  is  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Foundling  that  w’e  must  also  look  for  some  of  the 
most  famous  illustrations  of  the  artist.  The  grand  old  captain  realizes 
all  that  we^idealize  of  such  a  benevolent  disposition;  yet  it  is  said,  that 
while  the  likeness  is  perfect,  and  refreshingly  strong  and  cheerful,  the 
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ori'^inal  was  rough  and  forbidding.  The  poor  old  captain  who  had 
tlioui^ht,  and  ])lanned  for,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  home  for 
nmltitudes  of  helpless  little — worse  than  orphan — children,  was  redu¬ 
ced  to  utter  poverty  in  his  old  age.  An  annuity  of  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year  was  privately  purchased  and  presented  to  him,  and 
with  true  grace  the  old  gentleman  said,  ‘M  did  not  waste  the 
wealth  which  I  j)ossessed  in  self-indulgence  or  vain  expense,  and  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  in  my  old  age  I  am  poor.'*  Of  so 
admirable  a  man  our  readers  may  perhaps  like  to  read  the  few 
biographical  memoranda  of  Mr.  Sala. 

Thomas  Coram  was  born  in  1668.  He  had  amassed  a  corapeteneo 
in  following  the  sea,  and  lived  at  Itotherhithe,  like  Captain  Lemuel 
(lullivcr,  and  that  greater  mariner,  Captain  Cuttle.  In  his  way  to  and 
from  the  maritime  districts  of  the  town,  his  honest  heart  was  freipiently 
afHicted  by  the  sight  of  destitute  and  abandoned  children.  Probably 
lie  had  never  heard  of  St.  Vincent  do  Paul — this  rough  tarry-breeks  of 
the  Benbow  and  Cloudesley  Shovel  era — -but  he  set  about  doing  the 
selfsame  work  as  that  for  which  the  foreign  philanthropist  was  canonized. 
Coram  had  already  effected  much  good  by  procuring  an  Act  granting  a 
bounty  on  naval  stores  imported  to  Georgia — where  the  colonists  w'ere 
fri'quently  left  destitute — and  by  devising  an  admirable  scheme  for  the 
education  of  Indian  girls.  The  Foundling  hospital  w’as,  however,  his 
great  work.  He  obtained  the  charter  of  incorporation  for  it,  a.d.  1739. 
These  were  the  words,  of  which  I  have  given  the  sense  above : — “  I 
have  not  w'asted  the  little  wealth  of  which  1  was  formerly  possessed  in 
self-indulgence  or  vain  expense ;  and  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that 
in  this,  my  old  age,  I  am  poor.*'  They  raised  a  pension  of  a  hundred 
a  year  for  the  benevolent  veteran ;  Sir  Samson  Gideon  and  Dr,  Brock- 
losby  being  chief  managers  of  the  fund.  Captain  Coram  did  not  live 
long  to  enjoy  the  pension ;  and  at  his  death,  it  was  continued  to  poor 
old  Leveridge,  to  whose  volume  of  songs  William  Hogarth  contributed 
a  frontispiece. 

And  at  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  notice,  too,  that  Hogarth  leaves 
bcliind  him  many  traces  of  a  native  generous  character.  lie  was 
one  of  the  governors  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  to  which  ho 
gave  his  picture  of  The  Pool  of  Jkihesda,,  He  also  was  very 
generous  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  it  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance  that,  as  the  halls  of  the  Foundling  became  the  chief  art 
lounge  in  Ijondon,  Hogarth,  to  aid  the  institution,  contributed  many 
of  his  own  and  other  valuable  pictures,  and  in  this  very  odd  way  wo 
have  the  germ  of  the  future  Koyal  Academy.  Hogarth  was  famous 
as  a  portrait  painter,  those  he  has  done  are  regarded  as  marvellously 
successful,  but  again,  in  their  own  w'ay;  they  are  not  so  many  as 
those  of  the  great  portrait  painters,  but  more  than  almost  any  por¬ 
trait  T)ainter  \ve  can  recollect,  his  portraits  seem  the  result  of  admi- 
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ration  or  affection.  He  painted  Henry  Fielding  ;  it  is  the  only  like¬ 
ness  we  have  of  him  wlio  has  been  called  the  Prince  of  English 
novelists ;  and  about  tliat  likeness  a  story  so  remarkable  is  tohrthat 
we  must  rejK'at  it.  It  was  certainly  painted  after  Fielding's  death. 
Fielding  had  often  promised,  and  indeed  wished,  to  sit  to  his  friend, 
but  opportunities  were  not  taken  and  he  went  his  way,  and  the  ])or- 
trait  was  unexecuted.  It  is  said  that  Garrick  dressed  himself  in  a 
suit  of  Fielding's  clothes,  and  presented  himself  before  the  artist, 
mimicking  his  step  and  assuming  his  look.  Hogarth  started, 
and  was  at  lirst  much  affected  ;  recovering,  he  took  his  pencil  and 
drew  the  portrait.  Wonderful  as  it  seems,  this  was  a  thing  Garrick 
was.  very  well  able  to  do.  There  are  other  stories  of  the  way  in 
which  the  likeness  was  obtained,  but  they  are  all  extraordinary  and 
alike  are  testimonies  to  the  skill  of  the  artist.  How  he  painted  the 
likeness  of  Wilkes,  and  fixed  the  features  of  that  rascal  into  an 
immortality  of  ignominy,  which  is  yet  a  perfect  likeness,  is  one 
of  the  b(st  known  circumstances  of  his  history.  Wilkes  hated  him 
for  it,  but  he  was  often  wont  to  say  good-humouredly,  and  after 
Hogarth  had  gone,  “  I  am  growing  every  day  more  and 
more  like  my  portrait  by  Hogarth."  It  is  Wilkes,  and  yet 
it  is  a  fiend — the  demon  of  hyjiocrisy,  sinisterness  and  sensuality 
looks  out  from  every  link  of  the  face.  Allan  Cunningham  well 
says,  “Compared  with  the  chastisement  he  inflicted  on  Wilkes, 
“  the  hangman's  whip  is  but  a  proverb,  and  the  jiillory  a  ])ost  of 
“  honour."  Hogarth  had  once  been  friendly  with  Wilkes,  but  the 
men  could  never  have  had  the  remotest  moral  resemblance ;  when, 
liowever,  he  had  sketched  the  likeness,  the  recollection  of  his  former 
friendship  returned,  and  he  threw  it  into  the  fire  ;  his  wife  snatched 
it  from  the  flames,  and  thus  preserved  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
portraits  ever  executed.  It  seems  to  us  with  fearful  strength  to 
avow  the  power  of  satire  slumbering  in  the  pencil  of  genius  when  it 
is  awakened  by  scorn;  and,  certainly,  we  who  saw  this  likeness,  long 
before  we  had  any  very  distinct  impressions  of  Wilkes,  felt  an 
instinct  within  that  the  original  of  that  likeness  could  only  be 
a  scoundrel,  and  only  hated.  Yet  Hogarth  perhaps  took  the  first 
sjep  towards  sending  for  his  grave-digger  when  he  avenged  himself 
on  W  ilkes.  hat  could  an  honest  man  do  against  a  thing  like 
that  with  his  North  Jlriton,  and  Wilkes  had  a  clerical  libertine, 
Churchill,  the  poe^  a  man  of  manners  as  licentious  and  wit  as 
tnmehant  as  his  own,  from  whose  pen  came  a  satire  in  verse,  keen 
and  scathing  enough,  and  worthy  of  the  pair.  The  declining  age 
and  health  of  the  satirist  was  gloated  over,  and  when  (shortly  after) 
Hogarth  died,  they  became  merry  at  the  thought  that  their  satire 
had  hurried  him  to  the  grave.  That  is  not  very  likely,  but  Hogarth 
was  sensitive  and  conscious ;  he  was  in  infirm  iiealth,  and  the  many 
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irritations  connected  with  the  whole  matter  may  have  given  that 
adilitioiial  worry  which  is  often  just  enough  to  stay  the  beating  of  a 
heart  which  does  not  tlirob  too  healthfully,  lie  died  in  17G4,  in 
his  house  in  Leicester  Fields ;  his  residence  was  at  Chiswick,  and 
his  house,  a  pretty  snug  cottage,  was  until  very  recently  standing ;  in 
it  lived  Henry  Carey,  and  there  he  translated  l)ante;  but  the  demon 
of  molestation  came  by,  and  the  cottage  is  no  mora.  Hogarth's  body 
was  brought  from  Leicester  Fields  to  Chiswick  Churchyard  ;  there  his 
remains  lie  still  beneath  the  inscription,  “  Here  lieth  the  body  of 
“William  Hogarth,  who  died  October  2Gth,  17G4."  The  monu¬ 
ment  bearing  Garrick's  well  known  epitaph,  which  we  quoted  not 
long  since.  Johnson  wrote  another  which  we  like  better,  but  which, 
like  Garrick's,  critics  have  thought  unworthy  : — 

“  The  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies 
Tliat  drew  the  essential  form  of  grace  ; 

Here  closed  in  death  the  attentive  eyes 
That  saw  the  manners  in  the  i'ace.’^ 

Ilis  wife  treasured  his  memory  with  true  wifely  honour  and  affection. 
The  runaway  match  had  turned  out  a  very  happy  one ;  she  had 
s])ent  much  time  with  him  in  the  studio.  Garrick  and  Walpole 
ridiculed  her  features,  and  when  they  wished  to  raise  a  laugh  about 
Hogarth's  line  of  beauty,  they  wxue  wont  to  say  that  he  had  taken 
it  from  the  features  of  his  wife.  Perhaps  Hogarth  might  have 
thought  so  too,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  always  loved  her, 
and  love  sees  lines  of  beauty  in  all  that  it  affects.  Walpole 
attempted  to  treat  her  with  some  respect  after  Hogarth's  death, 
sent  her  some  of  his  books  as  they  came  from  the  j)ress,  but  she 
remembered  his  sneers  upon  her  husband,  and  never  even  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  courtesy.  She  was  not  rich;  Hogarth  did  tolerably  wxil 
with  his  paintings,  but  many  which  sold  at  a  low  price  in  his  life, 
became  valuable, and  increasingly  valuable, even  before  Mrs.  Hogarth's 
death.  Farinclli,  the  celebrated  Italian  singer,  received  for  one  night's 
performance  more  riches  than  would  have  purchased  all  the  pro¬ 
ductions  that  Hogarth  ever  painted;  gold  boxes,  diamond  rings, 
diamond  buckles,  in  such  abundance  that  the  creature  exclaimed, 
**  There  is  but  one  God,  and  one  Farinelli  1"  J^y-and-by  the 
j)lates  of  Hogarth's  pictures  became  valuable,  and  Mrs.  Hogarth's 
right  over  them  w\as  gon?,  for  the  engravings  of  the  pictures,  which 
themselves  fetched  a  ])oor  price  wdiile  the  young  artist  was  struggling, 
there  was  now  a  market,  and  his  aged  widow  had  no  power  to  pro¬ 
tect  for  herself  the  fruits  of  her  husband’s  genius.  A  pension  of 
forty  pounds  a  year  from  the  King  added  to  what  she  possessed  made 
her  comfortable  for  the  remainder  of  her  days.  She  only  needed  the 
pension  two  years ;  she  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  was  buried  by  the 
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side  of  her  luisbancl,  and,  as  says  Allan  Cunningham,  There  was  an 
‘'end  of  the  house  of  Hogarth/’  They  never  had  children. 
Remarking  in  his  closing  pages  upon  the  artist,  Mr.  Sala  says, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  Marriage  a  la  Mode, 

This  is  no  three-volume  novel  of  fashionable  life,  written  by  my 
lord’s  footman,  or  my  lady’s  maid,  but  an  actual  living  drama,  put  on 
the  stage  by  a  man  who  had  seen  all  his  characters  act  their  parts  in 
the  great  world.  Hogarth  was  no  courtier,  no  beggar  of  dedications, 
nor  haunter  of  antechambers ;  yet  I  do  not  think  that  a  Chesterfield  or 
a  Ronnell  Thornton  could  have  detected  any  important  solecism  in 
etiquette  among  the  great  personages  hero  delineated.  The  people  in 
the  earl’s  saloon  and  the  countess’s  drawing-room  are  as  true  to  nature 
as  are  those  in  the  alderman’s  house  by  London  Bridge,  the  quack’s 
study,  or  the  fatal  bedroom  at  the  “  Key  ”  in  Chandos  Street.  Costumes 
and .  accessories  are  all  in  perfect  keeping.  You  may  ask  whence 
Hogarth  drew  this  intimate  acciuaintance  with  the  manners  of  Piccadilly 
and  Hanover  Square — he  who  was  born  in  the  back  yard  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the  silversmith  in  Cranbourn 
Alley  ?  1  answer,  that  the  man  >vas  gifted  with  a  wonderful  power 

of  observation  and  perception ;  that  nothing  escaped  him,  and  that  he 
had  taken  stock  of,  and  accurately  remembered  all  the  minutiae  of  the 
high  life  above  stairs  which  he  must  have  seen  when  noblemen  sat  to 
him  for  their  portraits,  and  he  painted  “conversation  pieces”  and 
“  assemblies  ”  of  noble  families.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that, 
haughty  and  magnificent  as  w’ere  the  British  aristocracy  of  the  “  Forty- 
live,’’  they  could  bend,  now”  and  again,  to  artists  most  gracefully.  ’Tw^as 
not  alone  Pope  wdio  was  privileged  to  crack  a  bottle  with  Bolingbroko, 
or  Sw’ift  who  was  Harley’s  “dear  Jonathan.”  The  uncouth  manners 
of  Johnson,  indeed,  may  have  repelled  Chesterfield;  but  Hogarth’s 
simple,  sturdy,  plain-spoken  w’ays  do  not  seem  to  have  stood  in  his 
w  ay — with  the  memorable  exception  of  his  quarrel  w  ith  the  ugly  lord 
to  whose  portrait  he  threatened  to  add  a  tail — in  his  intercourse  w  ith 
the  proudest  patricians.  The  great  Lord  Mansfield  knew”  and  loved  him. 
So  did  Lord  Temple.  And  that  best  of  Irishmen,  Lord  Charlemont, 
writing  years  alter  the  painter’s  death,  speaks  of  AVilliam  Hogarth  as 
his  personal  friend,  w'hose  memory  ho  holds  in  honour,  and  w’hoso 
Imputation  he  will  not  sufier  to  be  assailed. 

Walpole,  in  his  affected  way,  says,  “As  a  painter  Hogarth  has 
“little  merit.”  Cunningiiam,  a  better  ma4;.and  a  better  judge  in  all 
l})atter8  of  true  genius,  indignantly  exclaims ; — 

What  is  the  merit  of  a  painter  ?  If  it  be  to  represent  life — to  give 
us  an  image  of  man — to  exhibit  the  w’orkings  of  his  heart — to  record 
the  good  and  evil  of  his  nature — to  set  in  motion  before  us  the  very 
l>oinj^  with  whom  earth  is  peopled — to  shake  us  with  mirth— to  sadden 
us  with  woeful  rellection — to  please  us  with  natural  grouping,  vivid 
action,  and  vigorous  colouring ;  Hogarth  has  done  all  this,  and  if  he 
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that  has  done  so  be  not  a  painter,  who  will  show  us  one  ?  I  claim  a 
signification  as  wide  for  the  word  painter  as  for  the  word  poet.  But 
there  seems  a  disposition  to  limit  the  former  to  those  who  have  been 
formed  under  some  peculiar  course  of  study,  and  produced  works  in 
the  fashion  of  such  and  such  great  masters.  This  I  take  to  be  mere 
pedantry ;  and  that  as  well  might  all  men  be  excluded  from  the  rank 
of  poets,  who  have  not  composed  epics,  dramas,  odes,  or  elegies,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Greeks.  • 

The  truth  is,  Hogarth  has  many  claims  upon  an  English  mind, 
but  it  may  be  admitted  there  is  an  order  of  people  who  are  unable 
to  appreciate  his  peculiar  kind  of  strength.  How  enthusinstically 
Charles  Lamb  loved  him ;  it  needs  some  real  kind  of  mind  to  do 
justice  to  this  order  of  genius.  Lamb  dishes  up  in  a  delightful 
fashion  those  prurient  tastes  who  have  doubted  the  morality  of 
Hogarth’s  teaching,  and  who  would  prefer  such  pictures,  as  The 
Marquis  of  Granby  relieving  a  Sick  Soldier,  and  the  two  ])ictures. 
Suspended  and  liestored  Animation,  dedicated  to  the  Bo}  al  llumane 
Society,  and  intended  to  teach  us  to  jump  into  the  water  and  save 
people  when  we  see  them  drowning.  Our  galleries  and  engravers' 
shops  are  full  of  these  fine  and  pure  moral  teachings,  and  no  douU 
in  art  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have 
"  milk  for  babes,"  but  Hogarth's  scenes  are  strong  meat  for  men. 
In  this,  however,  he  too  has  offended  :  Nature’s  sternest  painter 
and  her  best,"  which  Byron  wrote  of  Crabbe,  may  not  inaptly  be 
repeated  of  him,  and  therefore  we  wish  that  Mr.  Sala  had  made  his 
nieinorial  of  that  permament  worth  to  our  literature  that  we  might 
always  have  had  a  ready,  portable,  and  accessible  biography  and 
criticism  of  this  great  artist ;  as  it  is,  we  trust  that  for  a  long  time 
yet  it  will  be  necessary  to  refresh  English  audiences  and  readers  by 
reciting  the  story,  and  remarking  upon  the  genius,  of  one  of  the  very 
foremost  apostles  of  English  art,  and  the. chief  painter  on  canvas  of 
English  manners. 
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There  is  not  a  heavy,  or  uninteresting  syllable  in  these  two 
volumes.  So  much  has  been  written  within  the  last  few  years 
upon  this  ixiriod  of  our  history,  that  some  readers  may  be  disposed 
to  ask  ft’as  there  any  necessity  for  these  additional  volumes  ;  Mr. 
Stoughton's  generous,  dispassionate,  and  catholic  mind  desires  to  set 
both  parties,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  all  the  parties  involved  in  tlie 
struggles  of  those  times  in  such  a  point  of  view  as  shall  do  real 
justice  to  their  ])rinciples  and  actions.  Mr.  Stoughton  is  not  a  man 
of  extremes ;  ])erhaps  it  is  now  becoming  better  understood  than  ever 
before  how  ditlieult  was  the  course  on  cither  side,  and  in  almost  any 
contingency.  ^Ir.  Stoughton  is  not  less  a  Nonconformist  becausc'he 
is  prepared  to  do  homage  to  the  many  instances  of  magnanimity 
which  unquestionably  arise  in  the  ranks  of  Cavaliers  and  Churclinien 
in  that  great  struggle  ;  we  fancy  we  arc  unable  ourselves  to  take  the 
same  kindly  and  charitable  view  of  many  characters  and  of  some 
circumstances,  but  these  two  volumes  form  as  pleasant  and  delight¬ 
ful  a  piece  of  thoroughly  well  informed  yet  ])0})ular  reading  as  we 
could  readily  lay  our  hand  upon  ;  read  with  delight,  th(‘y  will  he 
worthy  to  retain  a  niche  on  the  best  shelf  of  the  historical  library. 
They  reveal  a  large  acquaintance  with  rare  tracts  and  pamphlets 
and  books  of  the  times.  Few  works  and  no  considerable  names ; 
scarcely  any  2/monsiderablc,  if  bearing  any  remote  relation  to  the 
development  or  aetjvity  of  the  period  seem  to  have  cscajied  the 
writer's  notice.  Along  the  pages  of  the  two  volumes  are  hung  little, 
suflicient,  medallion  likenesses  of  innumerable  characters,  very  well 
executed,  and  giving  usually  complete  information  as  to  the  character, 
so  that  if  the  reader  should  desire  to  know  anything  of  any  body 
whose  voice  was  heard  at  all  in  the  noisv  and  stirring  streets  of 
those  times,  referring  to  the  index  he  will  lind  in  what  part  of 
^Ir.  Stoughton's  gallery  the  likeness  with  its  little  monogram 
of  infonnation  is  hung.  Some  things  in  the  book  make  us 
angry — chieOy  tliis,  that  Mr.  Stoughton  never  gets  angry.  Even 
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Lau(i  and  Strafford  come  in  for  as  much  exculpatory  language 
not  only  as  it  is  possible,  but  more  than  we  should  have  thought  it 
possible  for  Mr.  Stoughton  to  use.  An  amiable  spirit,  like  that 
•  with  which  we  could  fancy  some  country  gentleman,  hr  from  the 
scene  of  action,  as  a  spectator  surveying  the  strife,  not  permitting 
his  passions  to  be  involved,  or  perha[)s  having  no  passions  to  in¬ 
volve,  in  the  turbid  and  tempestuous  activities  of  the  period,  runs  . 
through  the  whole  of  the  pages;  had  Mr.  Stoughton  lived  in  those 
times,  we  fear  he  would  not  have  been  a  Roundhead,  nor  would  he 
have  been  a  wild  Cavalier,  but  such  a  one  as  the  beautiful  and 
gentle  John  Evelyn,  sitting  at  Sayes  Court,  entertaining  in  secresy  ’ 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  holding  hopeful  communion  about  the  hiherti/  of 
Vroplmying  ;  or  if  he  had  been  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  then  like 
Falkland,  he  would  have  drawn  the  sword  only  with  a  sigh  over  the 
sad  necessity,  and  in  the  clash  of  the  battle  have  died  with  Peace, 
peacc^*  on  his  lips.  Put  it  is  the  man  of  intcuse  passion,  it  may  be 
latent  as  well  as  blazing,  who  usually  grasps  firmly  the  meaning 
of  a  question  in  an  hour  of  strong  political  strife,  and  Mr.  Stough- 
toifs  volumes  are  therefore,  as  he  evidently  desires  they  should  be, 
rather  ])ictorial,  biographical,  analytic,  than  philosophic.  If  he 
range  himself,  as  he  does,  with  a  side,  it  is  as  spectator  rather  than 
actor,  it  is  impossible  to  fight  without  wishing  to  throttle  the  neck, 
or  knock  the  life  out  of  your  adversary.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is 
admirable  and  lovable,  but  perhaps  it  w^ould  be  possible  to  do  the 
same  justice  to  the  great  Churchmen  and  conscientious  men  of  God, 
the  Jewels  and  Ushers,  the  Pococks,  and  Lightfoots,  who  got  the 
worst  of  it  and  had  to  go  into  wmndering,  or  exile,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  launch  the  bolts  and  invectives  of  a  more  passionate  and 
vehement  condemnation  on  those  ambitious  wrong-heads  in  high 
places,  to  whom  England  was  indebted  for  that  glorious  but  unhappy 
strife.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Stoughton^s  volumes  will  be  largely 
received,  and  read  with  thankfulness  and  admiration.  There  is 
however,  a  great  company  in  England  in  the  present  day  who  would  ^ 
still  maintain  Charles,  and  Strafford,  and  Laud  to  be  altogether  right, 
and  in  a  like  controversy  w^ould  be  prepared  at  all  hazards  to  take 
that  insane  side  in  such  a  struggle.  The  things  of  the  State  and 
the  Church  were  so  iilextricably  mixed,  that  the  abuses  and  tyran¬ 
nies  of  the  one  involved  by  a  necessity  the  same  mal-jiracticcs  in  , 
the  other,  and  still,  therefore,  there  is  need  for  the  searching  and 
scathing  condemnation  of  men  who  were  wrong,  if  ever  men  were 
^rong,  and  whose  principles  would  have  reduced  England  to  the 
wretched  squalid  beggary  and  ruin  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  rate  power,  or 
a  no-rate  power,  like  Spain,  or  some  Austrian  dependency,  as  surely 
^  the  opposite  principles  in  Church  and  JState  have  given  her  a 
foremost  place,  or,  as  some  would  say,  the  very  first  place  in  the 
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inarch  of  modern  empire.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  it  is  in  a 
tone  of  remark  like  this  the  difficulty  lies  against  that  scheme 
of  comprehension  in  our  own  day  in  Church  order  which  was  also 
the  obstacle  in  the  times  themselves  of  which  we  treat.  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  Church  government  finds  a  not  very  hostile  notice  in 
these  pages’;  it  was  one  of  the  great  rocks  on  which  the  peace  of 
England  split.  The  desire  for  Presbyterianism  w’as  very  large,  and 
perhaps  it  might  have  realized  itself  much  more  extensively,  but  for 
its  association  with  Scotland,  and  the  manifest  attempt  to  impose  it 
on  the  country  even  as  if  the  result  of  the  conquest  of  the  mother- 
country  by  her  dependency.  The  strife  of  the  Church  during  the 
period  6f  the  civil  wars  and  the  Commonwealth  raged  between 
Episcopacy,  Presbyterianism,  and  Independency ;  the  last  two 
against  the  first ;  and,  when  the  Church  of  England  was  driven  to  the 
wilderness,  between  the  two  who  had  united  their  forces  to  scatter 
her.  In  fact  the  contagion  of  Presbyterianism  had  sj)rea(l  very  far 
through  all  l^rotestant  communities  ;  Geneva,  as  it  was  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  and  fortress,  so  it  became  the  model  of  Protestant  Churches. 
Scotland  had  avowed  Presbyterianism  in  her  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant.  Multitudes  of  those  able  men  wffio  had  rebelled  against  the 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  Charles  and  his  Bishops  were  desirous 
of  seeing  Episcopacy  substituted  by  Presbyterian  ideas,  and 
the  history  of  the  period  developes  at  length  the  strife  for 
the  pre-eminence  between  those  who  maintained  the  essential 
indej)endence  of  every  individual  Church,  who,  like  John  Milton 
and  his  great  friend  and  master,  Cromwell,  saw'  only  in  Presbyter 
priest  spelt  large,  and  those  who,  like  Baxter,  desired  rather  to 
see  a  selected  order  in  Church  government  and  the  coinprchensiou 
of  all  Christians  in  one  ilock  and  fold.  When  W'e  sec  what  Pres¬ 
byterianism  has  done  in  Europe,  and  nearer  at  hand,  in  Scotland, 
while  it  is  to  be  admitted  some  things  might  have  been  attained 
which  are  now  unknow  n  to  us,  we  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt 
upon  the  minds  of  any  of  our  readers,  that  it  is  in  the  freedom  of 
(’hureh  life  that  all  our  religious  conquests  have  been  attained;  and 
there  is  not  a  spark  of  freedom  possessed  by  the  Church  of  England 
at  the  present  day,  nor  any  amount  of  religious  activity  put  forth 
by  the  innumcra'ble  religious  bodies  of  our  time,  that  is  not  to 
be  traced  to  those  principles  of  religious  individualism  which  were 
grasped  so  firmly,  and  for  tlie  first  time  on  a  great  scale  unfolded  to 
the  world,  by  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides. 

'I'he  volumes  before  us  aix.*  interesting  among  other  reasons  as  they 
develop  this;  the  spread  of  Congregationalism  and  its  unfolding 
by  the  gradual  spread  of  light  aiuRhe  obtaining  of  political  freedom, 
from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  those  of  Charles.  When  we  speak  of 
the  history  of  the  Church,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  Church 
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technical,  mechanical,  and  established,  docs  not  at  all  represent  the 
state  of  things,  it  was  a  period  not  only  of  intense  religious  excite¬ 
ment  as  between  parties,  it  was  a  period  of  intense  religious 
thought;  an  age  of  manifold  and  living  religious  experiences; 
especiully  among  all  those  parties  who  espoused  the  side  of  the 
Parliament;  all  were  thinking  about  religion,  solving,  in  some  way, 
religious  problems  for  themselves,  very  often  in  a  very  wild  and 
ridiculous  way,  but  still  really.  The  aspects  of  parties  strike  a 
reader  somewhat  as  parties  strike  the  observer  now  in  England  in  our 
times,  on  the  side  of  the  Church  there  was  either  mechanical 
political  subservience  to  established  things  and  usages,  or  a  diluted 
niediaevalism  ;  a  sort  of  Puritanic  Ritualism  ;  for  Puritanism  was 
everywhere,  like  that  which  meets  us  in  the  evangelical,  yet  High 
Church  strains  of  George  Herbert;  on  the  other  side  there  was 
nothing  ritual ;  no  consentaneousness,  all  men  thinking  for  them¬ 
selves,  feeling  for  themselves,  and  striking  out  into  the  strangest 
and  most  various,  sometimes  most  grotesque  and  unreasonable 
branches  of  thought  and  feeling ;  se})arating  themselves  from  every 
canon  of  acknowledged  judgment,  exercising  sometimes  a  daring 
libidinonsness  of  fancy  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  approaching  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  ancient  Church  life  and  faith.  Tlie  w  ritings  of 
Jacob  Rchmen  had  just  then  found  their  way  to  England,  and  they 
have  certainly  never  been  since  so  extensively  read  and  ap[)reciated 
as  then.  Charles  himself  had  read  them  with  admiration ; 
traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  among  innumerable  sects,  to  the 
members  of  which  they  had  given  sentiments,  of  which  perhaps  they 
were  quite  unaware  of  the  drift,  but  which  ke])t  alive  in  many  w^ays 
the  marvellous  religious  vitality  of  the  time.  What  strange  material 
we  meet  with  in  the  Parliaments ;  to  refer  to  no  other,  wdiat  a 
singular  illustration  w  e  have  in  the  treatises  and  meditations  of  Rous, 
the  speaker  of  the  Barebones  Parliament..  Men  had  just  found  that 
they  might  think  for  themselves  without  a  chance  of  being  bunied, 
and  with  a  wild  freakishness,  like  that  with  which  a  little  child  wdll 
sometimes  use  the  freedom  of  its  limbs,  newdy  acquired,  by  running 
away  from  home,  and  coming  back  dirt  be-draggled,  very  much  to 
the  indignation  of  its  nurse,  and  with  sore  grief  to  itself,  so  men 
were  running  hither  and  thither,  in  the  track  of  all  strange  opinions, 
often  to  their  own  grief,  and  to  the  consternation  of  the  wise  men 
of  their  age,  but  very  interesting  to  us,  who  arc  only  sj)cctators,  to 
notice  now\  Our  [)aper  last  month  on  John  Rogers  and  the  tifth 
Monarchy  ideas  presented  a  striking  illustration  of  this,  thus  it 
will  be  seen,  wc  say,  that  the  term  Church,  in  the  tc^chnical  sense, 
by  no  means  sums  the  Church  life  of  the  period ;  while  yet  this 
infinite  divisibility  of  sentiment,  clearljr  shows  how  difticult,  and 
even  impossible,  it  was  to  organize  all  this  dissimilarity  of  sentiment 
apuil. — von.  XI r.  ^ 
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into  one  technical  Church.  Cromwell  liimself  in  his  lonely  life  had 
l)C(*n  thoroughly  innoculated  by,  and  initiated  into,  this  life  of 
religious  freedom,  as  had  most  of  the  Independents,  and  we  can  from 
this  better  understand  his  determination  to  settle  no  form  of  Church 
government,  but  to  stand  umpire  over  all,  preventing  any  of  the 
w'cts  from  molesting,  or  interfering  as  they  were  all  only  too  much 
(lis|)ose<l  to  do,  with  the  freedom  of  each  other.  The  Long  Parlia- 
liament,  with  whose  lirst  assembly  Mr.  Stoughton  commences  his 
pages,  prej)ared^the  way  for  thus  liberating  the  nation  from  the 
ridiculous  bondage  which  Laud  sought  to  impose.  There  was 
nothing  l4>  interfere  with  that  fecundity  of  opinion,  and  that  intense 
activity  with  whicli  every  opinion  sought  to  express  and  spread  itself, 
to  which  we  have  referred.  Repressing  the  mind  of  the  country, 
Stratford  and  Laud  worked  most  harmoniously  together ;  renegade 
as  he  was  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  the  reality  and  earnestness 
of  Stratford  in  his  new  opinions ;  ambitious,  stately,  and  proud  in 
himself,  vve  cannot  doubt  that  the  love  of  tyranny,  and  the  ambition 
for  dominion  was  not  merely  a  personal  passion,  it  gave  intensity  to 
all  his  opinions,  and  made  him  one  of  the  most  faithful  servants  a 
despotic  j)rince  could  desire.  lie  intended,  in  the  coil  of  his  far¬ 
sighted  ambition,  to  crush  all  that  rising  freedom,  and  with  a  (piick- 
luiss  of  vision  as  great  as  his  own,  Pyin,  the  representative  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  pledged  its  existence  in  the  ensnaring  the  great 
statesman  in  his  own  coils,  and  by  his  death  removing  the  chief 
obstacle  from  its  magnificent  path.  Mr.  Stoughton  deals,  we  think, 
far  too  tenderly  with  this  transaction,  he  judges  Stratford  far  too 
generously.  The  terms  of  apology  in  wdiich  he  partially  condemns 
those  who  condemned  him,  illustrate  the  remarks  we  made  above 
and  the  amiable  gentleness  with  which  our  author  is  disposed  to 
tn'at  circumstance's  which  really  seem  to  us  to  have  involved  not 
inert'ly  the  moment  but  the  very  existence  of  the  well-being  of 
Kngland.  Mr.  Stoughton  says  : — 

On  grounds  therefore  of  moral  equity,  it  was  right  to  inflict  some 
punishment  on  the  oflender.  But  to  what  extent?  Perpetual  im¬ 
prisonment,  with  proper  precautions  against  rescue,  might  have  sufficed 
to  meet  all  which  political  expediency  required.  Sent  out  of  the  way, 
shut  up  in  some  strong  castle,  the  Earl  might  have  been  rendered  per¬ 
fectly  innocuous ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  contended  further,  that  such  a 
proceeding  would  have  accomplished  the  ends  of  justice — that  such  an 
expiation  ought  to  have  satisfied  the  moral  indignation  of  the  country. 
^  et,  when  that  point  is  settled,  another  arises,  which  demands  con¬ 
sideration  from  the  historian. 

\\  bile,  free  from  the  excitements  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
calmly  look  at  Stratford’s  deserts,  is  it  fair  to  apply  our  standard  of  judg¬ 
ment  to  the  patriots  and  Puritans  of  1641  who  took  part  in  his  con- 
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demnatioD  ?  Right  and  wrong,  it  is  true,  in  themselves  are  unalterable 
and  eternal,  but  there  are  almost  infinite  degrees  iu  the  blameworthiness 
of  men  doing  wrong,  as  there  are  in  the  meritoriousiiess  of  men  doing 
right.  Allowance  being  made  for  different  ideas  of  criminal  jurispru¬ 
dence  in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts  from  those  now  current,  and  excuses 
being  admitted  for  stern  severity  provoked  by  long  oppression,  the 
patriots  and  Puritans  who  put  Strafford  to  death  must  not  be  condemned 
as  men  wouM  bo  who  had  done  such  a  tiling  in  our  own  times.  If  it 
be  allowed  that  the  Puritans  acted  under  a  sense  of  mistaken  justice  ; 
that,  standing  before  the  bar  of  Heaven,  they  could  lay  their  hands  on 
their  breasts,  and  plead  the  convictions  of  conscience  and  the  impulses 
of  patriotism ;  then,  however  condemnatory  the  deed,  lenient  should  be 
the  sentence  on  the  offenders.  I  am  not  however  prepared  to  contend 
for  the  absence  of  all  vindictiveness  in  the  men  who  brought  Strafford 
to  trial,  and  then  sent  him  to  the  scaffold.  One  cannot  but  fear  that 
a  large  amount  of  alloy  was  mixed  up  with  the  purity  of  their  justice. 
But  that  must  be  left  for  the  decision  of  a  far  different  tribunal  from 
any  which  we  can  erect. 

♦  *«««« 

The  Episcopal  party,  though  they  did  nothing  decidedly  against  the 
execution  of  Strafford,  ever  afterwards  regarded  it  as  a  dark  spot  in  their 
royal  master’s  histor)’.  They  were  certainly  themselves  not  free  from 
blame,  for  if  they  regarded  the  proceeding  as  they  said  they  did,  it 
became  them  to  do  their  utmost  to  save  Strafford’s  life.  But  the  truth 
is,  as  the  minister  was  made  a  Jonah  to  still  the  storm,  so  the  monarch 
was  made  a  scape-goat  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  throwing  him  over¬ 
board.  With  the  superstition  natural  to  a  man  w’anting  in  straight¬ 
forward  principle,  Charles,  in  the  midst  of  his  after  troubles,  promis(‘d 
to  expiate  his  offence  by  public  penance,  should  he  ever  be  restored  to 
his  throne.  That  day  of  penance  never  came  :  but  the  moral  effect  of 
Strafford’s  dignified  conduct  in  prison  and  on  the  scaffold  has  been  such 
as  to  soften  the  opinion  of  posterity  respecting  his  character,  and  to 
increase  the  condemnation  pronounced  by  history  upon  Charles  for  con¬ 
senting  to  his  death.  Strafford’s  last  moments  were  the  noblest  of  his 
life.  The  scene,  as  he  knelt  under  Laud’s  window  in  the  Tower  to 
receive  his  benediction,  touches  English  hearts  to  this  very  hour ;  pity 
is  felt  for  the  man  going  to  his  doom  on  the  adjoining  hill,  wdiich  would 
never  have  been  inspired  had  his  fate  been  imprisonment  instead  of 
death.  Both  injustice  and  impolicy  are  sure  to  meet  revenge,  as  Pro¬ 
vidence  slowly  knits  up  the  threads  of  time. 

Strafford  fell  on  the  12th  of  May.  Amidst  the  mingled  aw’C  and 
exultation  of  the  moment — whilst  the  name  of  the  nobleman  w'ho  had 
perished  passed  from  lip  to  lip  through  London,  and  the  sawdust  on  the 
scaffold  continued  moist  with  blood — the  House  of  Commons  calmly  sat 
to  hear  an  appeal  respecting  Deans  and  Chapters.  The  men  wdio,  un¬ 
conscious  of  guilt,  had  brought  Strafford  to  the  block,  and  had  thus 
swept  from  their  path  a  huge  obstacle,  were  at  this  awful  moment 
quietly  pursuing  their  measures  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  The  event  of 
the  morning,  however,  one  would  imagine,  came  too  vi^^dly  before 
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them  to  allow  of  perfectly  serene  attention  to  the  pleadings  carried  on 
in  their  presence. 

This  furnishes  an  illustration  at  once  of  Mr  Stougliton^s  pleasing 
style  and  catholicity  of  judginent.  The  same  sentiments  colour  his 
dealing  with  the  execution  of  Laud,  which  perhaps  admits  of  much 
reprehension  while  yet  we  have  to  remember  how^  his  course  of  little 
but  cruel  and  exasperating  tyranny  had  wrought  indignation  in  the 
liearts  of  those  wdio  held  him  at  last  in  their  power.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  Charles  he  deplores  as  ^bnischievous,  impolitic,  and  unjust/^ 
and  as  only  such  a  sequel  to  tiie  civil  wars  as  became  probable 
“  after  long  experience  of  the  King^s  invincible  duplicity/^  while  he 
admits  that,  like  Strafford,  he  had  become  too  dangerous  to  live.’' 
Ilis  account  of  tiie  execution  of  Laud  is  both  interesting  and  edify¬ 
ing,  and  we  gladly  accept  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  beautiful  man¬ 
ner  in  which  a  man,  whom  we  must  always  regard  in  something  of 
the  light  of  a  personal  enemy — as  feeling  sure  what  w  ould  be  our 
doom  beneath  his  regime — met  the  adversities  of  his  last  hours. 

Many  men  w’ho  have  committed  great  errors  have  afterw'ards,  in  the 
midst  of  suffering,  behaved  in  su(;h  a  manner  as  somewdiat  to  redeem 
their  evil  rejiutation.  To  a  considerable  extent  it  proved  so  in  this 
instance.  On  its  being  proposed  to  him  by  the  renowned  Hugo  Gro- 
tius  that  he  should  escape — a  step  w  hich  he  believed  his  enemies  w  ere 
not  averse  to  his  talking — Laud  replied  :  They  shall  not  be  gratified 
by  mo  in  what  tliey  appear  to  long  for ;  I  am  almost  seventy  years  old, 
and  shall  I  now’  go  about  to  prolong  a  miserable  life  by  the  trouble  and 
shame  of  flying?’’  “1  am  resolved  not  to  think  of  flight,  but  con¬ 
tinuing  w'hcre  1  am,  patiently  to  expect  and  bear  what  a  good  and  a 
wise  Providence  hath  provided  for  me,  of  w’hat  kind  soever  it  shall  be.” 
He  delivered  on  the  scaffold  a  speech  w  hich  was  prefaced  by  the  first 
verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew^s,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  sermon  ;  though,  after  the  exordium,  it  forsook  a  homiletic  form. 
He  referred  to  himself  as  a  martyr,  declared  that  he  forgave  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  endeavoured  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge  of  favouring 
PojH'ry  and  disliking  Parliaments.  Then,  after  praying,  and  pulling 
off  his  doublet,  he  said  that  no  man  could  be  more  w  illing  to  send  him 
out  of  the  world  than  he  himself  was  to  go.  Upon  being  asked  by 
Sir  John  Clot  worthy  what  special  text  of  scripture  he  found  most  com¬ 
fortable,  he  replied,  “  Cupio  dhsohi  et  esse  cum  Christo.^^  “A  good 
desire,”  answ  ered  the  knight,  who  added,  there  must  be  a  foundation 
for  that  desire  and  assurance.”  Laud  had  no  notion  of  Puritan  “  evi¬ 
dences,”  and  simply  rejoined,  “  No  man  can  express  it,  it  is  to  be  found 
within.”  “  It  is  founded,’'  the  Presbyterian  went  on  to  say,  “upon  a 
word  though.’’  Laud  closcil  the  conversation  by  adding,  “  That  word 
is  the  know  ledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  alone.”  I  he  Archbishop’s 
last  prayer  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  connected  w  ith  his  history,  and 
reminds  us  of  Shakespeare’s  words-^ 

“  Nothing  in  life 
llecame  him  like  the  leaving  it.” 
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**  Lord,  I  am  coming  as  fast  as  I  can  ;  I  know  I  must  pass  through 
tho  Shadow  of  Death  before  I  can  come  to  see  Thee,  but  it  is  but 
umhra  mortisy  a  mere  shadow  of  death,  a  little  darkuess  upon  Nature, 
but  Thou,  by  Thy  merits  and  passion,  hast  broke  tlirongh  the  jaws  of 
death ;  so,  Lord,  receive  my  soul,  and  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  bless 
this  kingdom  with  peace  and  plenty,  and  with  brotherly  love  and 
charity,  that  there  may  not  be  this  effusion  of  Christian  blood  amongst 
them,  for  Jesus  Christ’s  sake,  if  it  be  Thy  will.” 

So  perished  William  Laud,  a  man  who  has  been  magnified  by  one 
party  into  a  martyr,  and  degrad('d  by  another  into  a  monster.  He 
was  neither,  but  a  narrow  minded  individual,  with  little  or  no  sen‘*ibi- 
lity,  fond  of  arbitrary  power,  a  thorough  bigot,  and  a  coremonialist  to 
such  an  extent,  that  he  acted  as  if  salvation  depended  on  adjusting  the 
position  of  altars,  presenting  obeisances,  regulating  clerical  attire,  and 
“  adding  to  it  some  of  the  frippery  of  the  Romish  ecclesiastical  ward¬ 
robe,  which  had  lain  neglected  ever  since  the  Reformation.”  His  reli¬ 
gious  weaknesses  were  not  tempered  with  the  smallest  degree  of  Chris¬ 
tian  charity.  Contemptible  trifles  he  pressed  upon  the  consciences  of 
people  with  an  iron  hand.  Yet  Laud’s  reputation  does  not  come  down 
to  us  tainted  with  the  vulgarities  of  avarice  or  sensuality.  He  was 
liberal  and  chaste;  and,  through  proud,  he  was  not  addicted  to  luxury 
or  ostentation.  Possessed  of  considerable  learning,  and  remarkable  for 
activity. and  acuteness  of  mind  ;  he  patronised  such  studies  as  accorded 
with  his  tastes;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  at  Windsor, 
Reading,  and  Oxford,  there  still  remain  noble  and  lasting  monuments 
of  his  beneficence. 

As  one  of  England’s  most  conspicuous  Churchmen,  ho  may  bo  rankod 
with  Bunstan,  Becket,  and  Wolsey ;  but  he  had  not  the  princely 
bearing,  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  the  skilful  statesmanship  of 
Wolsey — nor  did  he  evince  the  high-minded  spiritual  ambition  and 
independence  of  Becket — nor  do  we  discover  in  him  the  mystic  tone 
and  artistic  taste  of  Dunstan.  But  he  had  tho  pride,  the  intolerance,  and 
the  superstition  of  all  three.  In  the  middle  ages  he  would  have  made 
as  to  ritualism  a  good  monk,  and  if  severity  of  discipline  be  a  proof  of 
excellence,  by  no  means  a  bad  abbot. 

Thus  Mr.  Stoughton  deals  with  the  great  men  of  the  period ;  if  he 
looks  tenderly  upon  their  sins,  and  regrets  their  dooms,  we  trust 
that  other  writers,  with  very  different  o))inions  and  intentions  to  his, 
will  imitate  him  also  in  the  kindly  gentleness  with  w  hich  he  regards 
and  sums  up  the  labours  of  men,  not  only  of  very  inferior  mark,  but 
of  widely  differing  opinions  from  his  own.  We  have  referred  to  the 
fulness  and  sw^eetness  of  many  of  his  sketclies.  The  fourteenth 
chapter  of  the  second  volume  is  a  beautiful  and  readable  insight 
into  the  religious,  in  connection  with  the  social,  life  of  the  period. 
We  are  only  just  beginniug  to  do  justice  to  the  manners  and  usages 
nf  Puritan  households  ;  sweetness  and  romance,  domestic  tender¬ 
ness  and  grace,  have  usually  been  conceived  ol  as  (juite  separate  and 
apart  from  all  Puritan  homes.  To  Mr  Stoughton  the  ideal  of 
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Puritan  womanhood  is  one  of  the  fairest  of  types,  and  far  lovelier  to 
the  true  artist’s  eve  than  any  of  the  luscious  lips  and  dainty  love¬ 
locks  which  sheJ  their  meretricious  charms  over  the  canvases  of 
Lely.  He  likes  to  enter  the  old  country  houses,  the  manors  and 
thc  iiiansions,  up  and  down  whose  staircases  of  polished  oak  Puri¬ 
tan  wives  and  maidens  were  handed  by  wealthy  husbands  and  am¬ 
bitious  lovers;  entering  into  those  homes  he  likes  to  attempt  to 
realize  the  rcj^^ular  family  worship  there,  and  not  less  to  realize  how 
the  presence  of  superstitious  beliefs  hung  like  a  thick  cloud  and  per¬ 
vaded,  by  their  stories  and  traditions  of  witchcraft  and  apparitions,  the 
fireside  life  of  a  period  when  men  and  women  believed  themselves  to 
be  nearer  than  they  do  now  to  a  universe  of  invisible  and  mysterious 
influences.  Stepping  from  the  household  into  the  Church,  he 
brings  before  his  readers  the  plain  undecorated  service  the  Puritan 
loved  to  follow ;  when  the  chancels  and  aisles  of  English  churches 
were  reduced  to  the  staid  and  unornamented  appearance  of  those  we 
know  in  Geneva, and  Perne,  and  Zurich;  only  that  no  orgamvas  per¬ 
mitted  to  help  the  service  of  song,  and  old  legends  and  many  coloured 
mottoes  of  the  middle  ages  were  white- washed,  hats  were  worn,  ex¬ 
cepting  when  the  congregation  engaged  in  prayer,  and  a  psalmody 
was  indulged  in  which  could  scarcely  be,  we  suppose,  regarded  as 
very  asthetic,  however  it  might  satisfy  on  the  score  of  earnestness  or 
heart.  The  recreations  of  the  Puritan  times  wTre  reduced  to  the 
narrowest  compass  compatible  with  good  sense  and  taste.  Actors 
were  taken  into  custody,  their  fine  properties  taken  from  them,  and 
they  warned  to  act  and  learn  a  better  life;  the  wakes  were  dropped; 
maypoles  pulled  down  ;  and  cock-lights  and  bear  baitings  brought 
to  an  end.  ^Meantime,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  even  among  the  Puri¬ 
tans,  were  not  destitute  of  recreations,  there  w'ere  trim  llower  gar¬ 
dens  for  the  one,  and  brave  held  sj)orts  for  the  other,  but  all  the 
daily  life  of  the  Puritan  w  as  brought  w'ithin  a  compass  which,  while  it 
did  not  prohibit  the  joke  and  the  merry  laugh,  must,  we  fancy,  even  at 
the  best,  have  often  and  usually  shaded  down  life  to  a  sternness,  and 
habitual  severity  very  much  in  harmony,  it  may  be,  with  the  temper 
and  manners  of  the  times,  but  not  reflecting  that  cheerfulness  which 
a  wiser  and  wider  view  of  God  and  truth  and  nature  would  create. 
The  life  of  the  Puritan  home  unveils  the  Church  life  of  the  period, 
as  we  have  implied,  the  air  was  laden  with  mysticism;  a  mystic  can 
never  be  a  merry  man ;  a  floating  mysticism  pervaded  almost  the 
whole  theology,  and  where  this  did  not  branch  out  into  monstrous 
out-growths  ot  fanaticism,  it  gave  a  tint  to  all  opinion,  if  not  severe 
still  sickbed  over  by  that  pale  cast  of  thought  which  represses 
all  exuberance  of  soul,  except  in  the  direction  of  the  particular  fancy. 

c  have  so  often  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  topics 
connected  with  the  subjects  of  these  most  able,  well-iuformed,  and 
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interesting  volumes,  tliat  we  have  not  thouglit  it  necessary  to  give 
anv  complete  resume  of  them,  but  we  hope  we  have  given  a  sufli- 
ciently  interesting  introduction  of  them  to  our  readers  to  create  the 
desire  for  a  personal  acquaintance  with  their  contents. 


III. 

NORMAN  MACLEOD^S  NEW  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS 
OF  OLD  HIGHLAND  LIFE.* 

This  is  beyond  all  comparison  Dr.  ^laeleod’s  best  book,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  son  of  a  great  and  accomplished  (Jaelic  scholar; 
of  a  man  himself  old  enough  to  remember  those  delightful  primitive 
romantic  manners  of  the  Highlands  which  are  now,  we  suj)posc,  hist 
becoming  memories  only ;  with  a  hearty,  reviving,  patriot  soul,  he 
has  collected  scenes,  impressions,  piles  of  personal  anecdote  and 
memory  which  would  have  won  for  him  a  hearty  approving  clap  on 
the  back  and  a  Well  done  from  Sir  AV alter  Scott,  and  fervent 
and  overllowing  admiration  from  Christojdicr  North.  In  the 
dags  of  Nodes  this  book  would  have  kept  C’hristophcr  and 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  going  for  a  whole  night.  It  is  a  sort  of  set  of 
personal  memoranda,  and  racy  verification  of  those  characters  and 
incidents  which,  as  pertaining  to  Scottish  scenery,  with  its  homes  and 
inhabitants,  give  a  perjietual  human  individuality  and  charm  to  the 
pages  of  iraverley,  The  Jufionarj/,  Gug  Munueriug,  Rob  Uoy^ 

If  the  suspicion  ever  crossed  the  minds  of  our  readers  that  Dr. 
Macleod  could  not  write,  in  its  way,  a  tirst-ratc  book,  it  will  be  fairly 
dissolved  by  the  reading  of  this;  no  mere  tourist,  or  flying  visitant 
to  the  tarns  and  hills,  the  bothies  and  glens,  could  talk  as  the 
author  of  this  book  talks;  he  has  the  ancestral  riulit,  and  he  has  all 
the  qualitications  of  alfection  and  information  to  enable  him  to  speak 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  the  interest  of  his  readers.  Scotch- 
'' man^*  does  not  define  the  patriot  much  better  than  ^n^lnglishman 
perhaps  the  Lowlander  this  side  Glasgow  may  not  feel  the  same 
enthusiasm,  but  we  charge  everybody,  with  a  droj)  of  Highland 
blood  in  them,  to  read  this  beautiful  little  album  of  the  Highlands, 
scattered  as  the  Highland  children  arc  over  the  face  of  England  and 
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the  earth ;  we  think  it  will  be  a  very  precious  thing  to  them  to  have 
the  things  of  their  heart  and  their  hills  set  forth  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  their  own  love,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  aftection  in  the  soul 
of  the  unfortunate  Sassenach,^'  to  whom  tlie  mountains  and  the 
lochs,  and  their  traditions,  are  only  a  gorgeous  vision  or  a  memory. 
Dr.  Macleod  seems  inclined  to  find  fault  with  us  because  we  know 
Italy  and  the  Wetterhorn,  the  Schreckliorn  and  all  the  other  Swiss 
horns  a  great  deal  better  than  we  know  his  beloved  Highlands,  but 
will  our  beloved  Doctor  kindly  recollect  that  however  bountifully  ami 
overtlowingly  hospitable  the  tine  old  Highland  ‘Macksmen  of  whom 
he  tells  us  were  lang  syne,^^  the  faculty  of  cheapness  is  by  no 
means  a  possession  of  Highland  travel  now’,  and  he  seems  w  ith  some 
gusto  to  tell  how  systematically,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  poor 
'' Sassenach  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  fair  game  for  his  Gaelic 
friends,  to  make  a  digging  ’’  of.  Here  is  a  little  illustrative  bit. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Highland  honesty  is  sometimes 
very  lax  in  its  dealings  with  the  Sassenach.  The  Highlander  forms  no 
exception,  alas,  to  the  tribe  of  guides,  drivers,  boatmen,  all  over 
Europe,  who  imagine  that  the  tourist  possesses  unlimited  means,  and 
travels  only  to  spend  money.  A  friend  of  mine  w'ho  had  been  so  long 
in  India  that  ho  lost  the  Highland  accent,  though  not  the  language, 
reached  a  ferry  on  his  journey  home,  and,  concealing  his  know  ledge  of 
Gaelic,  asked  one  of  the  Highland  boatmen  what  his  charge  was. 
“  ril  ask  the  maister,”  wms  his  reply.  The  master  being  unable  to 
speak  English,  this  faithful  mate  acted  as  interpreter.  **  What  will 
you  take  from  this  Englishman  quoth  the  interpreter,  ‘‘  Ask  the 
fellow  ten  shillings,*’  w’as  the  reply  of  the  honest  master,  the  real  fare 
being  five  shillings.  “  He  says,”  explained  the  interpreter,  “that  he 
is  sorry  ho  cannot  do  it  under  txcenty  shillings,  and  that’s  cheap.” 
Without  sjiying  anything,  the  otter  w’as  apparently  accepted ;  but 
while  sailing  across  my  friend  spoke  in  Gaelic,  on  which  the  interpreter 
sharply  rebuked  him  in  the  same  language.  “  I  am  ashamed  of  you !” 
he  said ;  “  I  am  indeed,  for  1  see  you  are  ashamed  of  your  country ; 
och,  och,  to  pretend  to  me  that  you  were  an  Englishman !  you  deserve 
to  pay  forty  shillings — but  the  ferry  is  only  five  !”  8uch  specimens, 
however,  are  fouiid  only  along  the  great  tourist  thoroughfares,  where 
they  are  in  every  country  too  common. 

Tlie  cjise  being  thus  w  e  must  sav  that  for  poor  autliors,  clerks, 
curates  episcopal,  or  dissenting,  and  all  that  race  whose  power  of 
appreciation  is  exactly  in  inverse  j)roportioii  to  their  means  of  grati¬ 
fication,  however  much  they  might  love  to  refresh  their  sense  of 
beauty  and  sublimity  in  the  laud  he  describes  so  loviugly,  they  are 
comj)elled  to  betake  themselves  to  regions  w’here  francs  may  do  the 
work  of  sovereigns y  where  raihvays  afford  more  facilities,  and  hotels 
become  pleasant  homes,  and  not  frightful  tax-offices.  Thus  much 
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by  way  of  vindication  from  those  charges  of  ignorance  of  scenes  we 
are  proud  to  regard  as  belonging  in  fact  to  our  own  nation,  while, 
perhaps,  there  is  a  larger  knowledge  of  Swiss  valleys,  mountains, 
and  lakes.  We  might  call  Dr.  Macleod^s  book  Mosses  from 
an  Old  Manse,  he  commences  his  book  with  the  description  of  the 
old  Manse,  its  inhabitants,  and  its  surroundings,  and  those  human 
features  in  the  village  and  neighbourhood  which  form  a  kind  of 
additional  note,  or  addenda,  to  Scott^s  graphic  and  dramatic  develop¬ 
ments.  Here  we  have  the  schoolmaster — some  such  original  as  old 
Dominie  Sampson  might  be,  or  that  much  venerated  and  lamented 
class  of  illustrious  visitants,  the  fools,^^  prototypes  of  Edie  Ochil¬ 
tree,  whose  vanishment  the  Doctor  pathetically  deplores;  the  old 
Scotcli  minister,  a  truly  venerable  character,  naturally  comes  in  for 
the  writer^s  descriptive  powers — such  a  description  of  the  minister 
and  his  work  as  makes  pastoral  labour  in  our  large  towns,  and  Home 
Missionary  exploits  in  England  seem  a  tame,  do-nothing  kind  of 
labour  in  comparison — such  places  to  preach  in  ; 

ilow  the  congregation  managed  to  arrange  themselves  during  service 
in  those  **  sheds  ”  I  know  not.  Did  they  stand  ?  sit  on  stones  or 
bunches  of  heather  ?  or  recline  on  the  earthern  floor  ?  Fortunately  the 
minister  was  an  eloquent  and  earnest  preacher,  and  ho  may  have  made 
them  forget  their  discomfort.  But  the  picture  is  not  pleasing  of  a  con¬ 
gregation  dripping  wet,  huddled  together  in  a  shed,  without  seats,  after 
a  long  walk  across  the  mountains.  Sleeping,  at  all  events,  was  im¬ 
possible. 

And  then,  after  preaching,  perhaps,  a  weary  long  walk,  not  home, 
but  it  might  be  sixteen  miles  away  to  the  hut  of  a  poor  dying 
parishioner. 

But  preaching  on  Sunday,  even  on  a  stormy  winter’s  day,  was  the 
easiest  of  the  minister’s  duties.  There  was  not  a  road  in  the  parish. 
Along  the  coast  indeed  for  a  few  miles  there  was  what  w'as  charitably 
called  a  road,  and,  as  compared  with  those  slender  sheep-tracks  w  hich 
wormed  their  way  through  the  glens,  and  across  some  of  the  wilder 
passes,  it  perhaps  deserv’ed  the  name.  By  this  said  road  country  carts, 
introduced  during  his  days,  could  toil,  pitching,  jolting,  tossing,  in 
deep  ruts,  over  stones,  and  through  the  bums,  like  waggons  in  South 
Africa,  and  with  all  the  irregular  motion  of  boats  in  a  storm.  But  for 
twenty  miles  inland  the  hills  and  glens  were  as  the  Danes  had  left 
them. 

Yet  the  men  who  ministered  thus  and  preaclied,  and  wrought  in 
this  fashion,  were,  as  we  know,  gentlemen  and  scholars,  scholars 
before  whom  most  of  our  attainments  now  would  seem  impoverished 
and  puny.  Dr.  Johnson — no  man  was  better  fitted  to  form  a  sound 
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and  thorough  judgment — testifies  to  their  honour,  when  he  tells  us 
of  the  genial  and  scholarly  conversations  he  held  with  them,  and  how, 
in  the  course  of  his  visits  to  the  Northern  Islands,  he  never  met 
with  or  heard  of  one  deficient  in  learning,  or  irregular  in  life;  in  the 
Island  of  Coll,  he  pleasantly  remembers  how  he  met  with  a  Mr. 
Maclean,  living  in  a  small,  straw-thatched,  and  mud-walled  hut, 
well  dressed,  with  as  much  dignity  in  his  appearance  as  the  Dean 
of  a  cathedral,^'  this  gentleman  had  a  valuable  library,  which  he  was 
obliged  from  want  of  accommodation  to  keep  in  large  chests;  and 
there,  solitary  and  shut  up  in  an  island  amidst  the  waste  of  ocean, 
the  fine  old  man  argued  with  the  awful  Doctor  over  the  problems  of 
iJayle  and  Leibnitz.  This  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  Highland  minister 
— he  was  generally  what  wx  mean  by  a  well-bottomed  inan/^  In 
wild  and  distant  parts  these  men  wrought  their  great  work — many 
of  tliem,  ])erhaps,  scarcely  ever  seeing  a  city  after  they  had  attained 
their  degree  in  Glasgow;  henceforth  their  life  was  to  be  passed 
among  the  moorlands  and  the  steep,  that  is,  among  the  lonely  hills, 
among  waterfalls,  the  pipe  of  plovers,  and  lonely  birds,  the  glens 
whose  snow  storms  in  the  long  winter  make  journeying  seem  like  an 
adventure  to  us,  and  torrents  which  roared  and  murmured  all  the 
year  through  from  crags  crow^ied  and  clothed  with  ash,  birch,  hazel, 
and  the  rowan  tree.  In  the  summer  time,  the  services  were  often 
held  in  circumstances  which  seem  not  only  romantic,  but  which,  to 
our  conventional  religion,  may  seem  almost  fanatical,  in  primitive 
fashion,  among  the  green  hills,  and  old  shielings,  which  formed  a  sort 
of  half-way  house  to  a  large  parish,  by  some  clear  w'ell  or  burn,  the 
children  w’ould  be  baptized,  or  the  young  Highland  shepherd  be 
married  to  his  beautiful  young  bride;  some  of  these  observances 
linger  still ;  manv  of  our  readers  know  how  still  and  peaceful  are 
some  of  the  lligliland  graves  and  churchyards,  so  solitary  and  far 
removed  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  perhaps  on  a  green  island, 
whose  silence  is  only  disturbed  by  the  solemn  thunder  of  the  great 
ocean  wave,  or  the  murmuring  ripple  of  the  inland  sea,  or  in  other 
spots  where  some  old  chapel,  still  retained,  in  ruins,  consecrated  by 
the  prayers  of  the  first  missionaries,  in  whose  graveyard  rest  chiefs 
and  vassals,  robbers  and  caterans,  who  lived  upon  the  black  mail  of 
sheep  and  rattle,  opposing  clans.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  men  who 
served  under  Prince  Charlie,  or  fought  for  King  George,  amidst  the 
bleat  of  sheep,  the  wish-wash  of  distant  w  aterfalls,  the  lapping  of 
the  waves,  and  the  creeping  of  the  wind  through  tree  or  ruin  there— 

I  he  rude  ioiefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep, 

Of  some  such  parish  graveyard,  the  Doctor  writes  w  hen  he  says : — 

The  view,  however,  from  that  churchyard,  of  all  God’s  glorious 
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architecture  above  and  below,  makes  one  forp^t  those  paltry  attempts 
of  man  to  be  a  fellow- worker  with  Him  in  the  rearing  and  adorning  of 
the  fitting  and  the  beautiful.  There  is  hardly  in  the  Highlands  a 
finer  expanse  of  inland  seas,  of  castled  promontories,  of  hills  beyond 
hills,  until  cloudland  and  highland  mingle ;  of  precipice  and  waterfall, 
with  all  the  varied  lights  and  shadows  which  heathy  hill  sides,  endless 
hill  tops,  dark  corries,  ample  bays,  and  rocky  shores,  can  create  at 
morn,  noonday,  or  evening,  from  sun  and  cloud, — a  glorious  panorama 
extending  from  the  far  west  beyond  the  giant  point  of  Ardnamurchan, 
‘Hhe  height  of  the  great  ocean,’’  to  the  far  east,  where  Ben  Cruachan 
and  the  Shepherds  of  Etive  Glen”  stand  sentinels  in  the  sky.  No 
sea  king  could  select  a  more  appropriate  resting-place  than  this,  from 
whence  to  catch  a  glimpse,  as  his  spirit  walked  abroad  beneath  the 
moonlight,  of  galleys  coming  from  the  Northland  of  his  early  home ; 
nor  could  an  old  saint  find  a  better,  if  he  desired  that  after  death  tlio 
mariners,  struggling  with  stormy  winds  and  waves,  might  see  his  cross 
from  afar,  and  thence,  in  extremis^  snatch  comfort  from  this  symbol  of 
faith  and  hope  ;  nor  could  any  man,  who  in  the  frailty  of  his  human 
nature  shrunk  from  burial  in  lonely  vault,  and  who  wdshed  rather  to  lie 
where  birds  might  sing,  and  summer’s  sun  shine,  and  winter’s  storms 
lift  their  voices  to  God,  and  the  beautiful  world  bo  ever  above  and 
around  him,  find  a  spot  more  congenial  to  his  human  feelings  than  the 
kirkyard  of  “  the  parish.” 

And  ministering  in  such  scenes,  and  in  the  sparse  population  of 
such  s|)ots,  the  tender  eulogium  of  Dr.  Macleod  upon  the  village 
pastor  is  natural,  beautiful,  and  patriotic. 

And  there  is  something  peculiarly  pleasing  and  cheering  to  think  of 
him  and  of  others  of  the  same  culling  and  character  in  every  church, 
who  from  year  to  year  pursue  their  (juiet  course  of  holy,  self-denying 
labour ; — educating  the  ignorant ;  bringing  life  and  blessing  into  the 
homes  of  disease  and  poverty ;  sharing  the  burden  of  sorrow  with  tho 
afflicted,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless;  reproving  and  admonishing, 
by  life  and  word,  the  selfish  and  ungodly  ;  and  with  a  heart  ever  open 
to  all  the  fair  humanities  of  our  nature; — a  true  “divine,”  yet  every 
inch  a  man  !  Such  men,  in  one  sense,  have  never  been  alone ;  for 
each  could  say  with  his  Master,  “  I  am  not  alone,  for  tho  Father  is 
with  me.”  Yet  what  knew  or  cared  the  great,  bustling,  religious 
world  about  them  ?  Where  were  their  public  meetings  with  reports, 
speeches,  addresses,  “resolutions,”  or  motions  about  their  work? 
Where  their  committees  and  associations  of  ardent  philanthropists, 
rich  supporters,  and  zealous  followers?  Where  their  “religious” 
papers,  so  called,  to  parade  them  before  the  world,  and  to  crown  them 
with  the  laurels  of  puffs  and  leading  articles  ?  Alone  he,  and  thou¬ 
sands  like  him,  laboured,  tho  very  salt  of  the  earth,  the  noblest  of 
their  race ! 

Dr.  Macleod  does  not  blink  the  superstitious  of  the  parishes  he 
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memorializes,  perhaps  he  is  superstitious  himself,  being  a  Highlander, 
how  can  he  be  otherwise  than  superstitious  ?  There  is  a  touch  of 
that  strange  quicksilver  and  fiiiry  blood  in  the  veins  of  all  these 
Highlanders,  even  more  than  is  peculiar  to  most  primitive  people, 
he  has  not  entertained  us  indeed  with  many  stories  of  second-sight, 
though  the  tender  tradition  of  the  grassy  hillock,  the  grave  of  Florry 
Cameron,  is  just  one  of  tiiose  tales  which  impress  with  that  kind  of 
wild  fancy  of  character,  but  in  innumerable  ways,  what  we  call  the 
superstitions  of  the  Highlanders  peep  out,  in  the  plate  of  salt  placed 
on  the  breast  of  the  corpse,  and  the  candles  liglited  round  the  coffin, 
in  the  care  with  which  provision  is  made,  even  by  the  poorest,  that  all 
their  **  dead  clothes  may  be  prepared,  even  years  before  they  are 
needed,  in  the  universal  belief  in  the  shadowy  and  spectral  funeral 

1)rocessions  which  wind  through  the  churchyards,  or  among  the 
oncly  hills,  preceding  the  real  ones ;  in  the  still  more  universally 
believed  warnings,  crowing  of  cocks,  the  howling  of  dogs,  the  ticking 
of  the  death-watch,  or  the  sudden  appearance  of  phantoms,  probably 
the  especial  property  of  a  household  before  the  death  of  a  member 
of  it ;  still  more  remarkable  is  the  yearning  desire  of  the  Celt  to  lie 
down  with  his  kindred  dust;  the  pauper  wnll  save  his  last  penny 
to  secure  this  birtliright  and  privilege.  Dr.  Macleod  says : — 

I  have  known  a  poor  man  selling  all  his  potatoes,  and  reducing  him¬ 
self  to  great  Buttering,  in  order  to  pay  the  expense  of  burying  his  wife 
in  a  distant  churchyard  among  her  people ;  and  that,  too,  when  the 
minister  of  his  parish  ottered  to  bury  her  at  his  own  expense  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  parish  in  wffiich  the  widower  resided.  Only  a  year 

or  two  ago  a  pauper  in  the  parish  of  K -  begged  another  poor 

neighbour  to  see  her  buried  beside  her  family.  When  she  died,  twelve 
men  assembled,  carried  her  ten  miles  off,  dug  her  grave,  and  paid  all 
the  expenses  of  her  funeral,  which,  had  she  been  buried  elsewhere, 
would  have  been  paid  by  the  parish. 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

A  woman,  for  example,  from  *‘the  main  land,”  somewhere  in  Kin- 
tail,  was  married  to  a  highly  respectable  man  in  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
which  need  not  be  specified.  When  she  died,  twelve  of  her  relations, 
strong  men,  armed  with  oak  sticks,  journeyed  sixty  miles  to  be  present 
at  her  funeral.  They  quietly  expressed  their  hope  to  her  husband 
that  his  wife  should  be  buried  in  her  own  country  and  beside  her  own 
people,  but  on  ascertaining  from  him  that  such  was  not  his  purpose, 
they  declared  their  intention  to  carry  off  the  body  by  force.  An  un- 
Bi'cmly  8trug;»le  was  avoided  only  through  the  husband  being  unable  to 
find  any  one  to  back  him  in  his  refusal  of  what  was  deemed  by  his 
neighbours  to  be  a  reasonable  request.  He  therefore  consented,  and 
accompanied  the  body  to  the  churchyard  of  her  family. 

Even  in  death  a  weird  spirit  comes  out  among  the  strange  people — 
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when  the  daughter  of  the  old  minister  shed  a  tear  which  fell  on  the 
face  of  her  father  as  he  was  dying,  old  Rory  carefully  wiped  it  off, 
and  rebuked  her  because  it  is  a  Highland  superstition  that  no  tear 
should  drop  on  the  face  of  a  good  man  when  he  is  dying,  as  it  adds 
to  his  burden,  and  even  then  the  old  minister  suddenly  stretched 
forth  his  hand  and  exclaimed,  1  baptize  thee  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Ilolv  Ghost,^^!!^  so  in  the 
fervour  of  some  old  baptismal  service  fell  kick  and  expired.  The 
death  of  old  Eory  himself  was  folded  in  by  a  still  more  weird  and 
spatral  surrounding. 

/ 

One  evening,  after  weeks  of  illness,  he  said  to  his  wdfe,  **  Dress  me 
in  my  best ;  get  a  cart  ready  ;  I  must  go  to  the  manse  and  bless  them 
all,  and  then  die.*’  His  wdfe  thought  at  first  that  his  strange  and 
sudden  wish  was  the  effect  of  delirium,  and  she  was  unwilling  to  con¬ 
sent.  But  Rory  gave  the  command  in  a  tone  which  w’as  never  heard 
except  when,  at  sea  or  on  land,  he  meant  to  be  obc'yed.  Arrayed  in 
his  Sunday’s  best,  the  old  man,  feeble,  pale,  and  breathless,  tottered 
into  the  parlour  of  the  manse,  wdiere  the  family  w'ere  soon  around 
him,  wondering,  as  if  they  had  seen  a  ghost,  w'hat  had  brought  him 
there.  I  bless  you  all,  my  dear  ones,”  he  said,  ‘‘  before  I  die.”  And, 
stretching  out  his  hands,  he  pronounced  a  patriarchal  blessing,  and  a 
short  prayer  for  their  welfare.  Shaking  hands  with  each,  and  kissing 
the  hand  of  his  old  and  dear  mistress,  he  departed.  The  family  group 
felt  aw^e-struck, — the  whole  scene  w'as  so  sudden,  strange,  and  solemn. 
Next  day  Rory  was  dead. 

The  graveyards  and  the  hills,  the  manses  and  the  shielings  yield  up 
to  Dr.  Macleod  such  a  revenue  of  incident  as  we  have  not  had  in 
such  a  connection  since  the  publication  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd’s 
Calendar.  But  we  must  refer  to  the  volume  itself  for  the  pathetic 
traditions  of  the  snow  storms,  there  arc  two  related  with  a  perfect 
pathos  and  beauty  of  language  and  feeling  which  w  e  will  not  disturb 
by  any  attempt  to  condense  or  quote.  The  author’s  love  of  High¬ 
landers  does  not  interfere  with  his  jurception  that  they  are  in  many 
aspects  a  queer  people,  and  a  somewhat  fearful  race  to  have  mucli  t 
do  with,  no  creature,  he  thinks,  more  easily  offended  or  more  iliin- 
skinned;  our  slight  knowledge  of  the  genus  thoroughly  confirms 
that  impression.  **  I  may  forgive,  but  I  cannot  forget,’  is  one  of 
their  good  words,  and  gospel  sentences;  ^Hhe  grudge,”  he  says,  'M’s 
^‘immortal ;”  he  does  us  the  honour  to  say  "there  is  no  man  who  can 
''fight  and  shake  hands  like  a  genuine  Englishman.”  We  hope  the 
generous  estimate  is  true.  The  Highlander  seems  to  he  umdble  to 
make  much  of  science,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  no  wonder, 
he  is  a  creature  of  vivid  spiritual  instincts,  and  these  have  to  he 
overcome  in  any  man,  before  science  can  make  much  of  him ;  some 
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of  his  prejudices  against  science  are  ludicrous  enough,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  laughable  incident  testifies. 

There  is  one  science  the  value  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
a  Highlander  comprehend,  and  that  is  mineralogy.  He  connects  botany 
with  the  art  of  healing ;  astronomy  with  guidance  from  the  stars,  or  navi¬ 
gation;  chemistry  with  dyeing,  brewing,  &c. ;  but  ‘‘chopping  bits  off 
the  rocks !”  as  he  calls  it, — this  has  always  been  a  mystery.  A  shep¬ 
herd,  while  smoking  his  cutty  at  a  small  Highland  inn,  was  communi¬ 
cating  to  another  in  Gaelic  his  experiences  of  “  mad  Englishmen,**  as 
he  ccJled  them.  “  There  was  one,**  said  the  narrator,  “  who  once  gave 
me  his  bag  to  carry  to  the  inn  by  a  short  cut  across  the  hills,  while  he 
walked  by  another  road.  I  was  wondering  myself  why  it  was  so 
dreadfully  heavy,  and  when  I  got  out  of  his  sight  I  was  determined  to 
see  what  was  in  it.  I  opened  it,  and  what  do  you  think  it  was  ?  But 
I  need  not  ask  you  to  guess,  for  you  would  never  find  out.  It  was 
stones!**  “Stones!**  exclaimed  his  companion,  opening  his  eyes. 
“Stones!  Well,  well,  that  beats  all  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of  them! 
And  did  you  carry  it  “  Carry  it  I  Do  you  think  I  was  as  mad  as 
himself?  No !  I  emptied  them  all  out,  but  I  filled  the  bag  again  from 
the  cairn  near  the  house,  and  gave  him  good  measure  for  his  money !” 

We  have  said  enough,  and  quoted  enough  to  assure  our  readers 
that  in  this  volume  they  will  have  for  their  reading  a  most  delightful 
book,  perha})s  in  these  months  it  may  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
some  tourists  to  turn  their  steps  to  the  Highlands,  though  the 
author  is  hard  upon  tourists,  and  we  have  often  to  remind  hiui, 
and  to  remember  ourselves,  that  travelling  in  the  Highlands  is  not 
what  it  was  in  the  old  years  he  has  so  graphically  described  in 
Staff  a  Forty  Years  Ago,  when  the  people  were  regarded  by  Cockneys 
as  a  sort  of  savage,  and  the  Doctor  assures  us  that  there  were 
travellers  who  actually  brought  red  cloth,  beads,  and  several  articles 
of  cutlery  to  barter  with  the  natives,  having  apparently  consulted 
Cook’s  travels  as  a  reliable  source  of  information  in  dealing  with 
savages.  Dr.  Macleod  quotes  some  verses  from  the  Staffa  album, 
whicn  we  suppose  with  him  to  be  likely  to  contain  memorial  lines 
of  considerable  interest.  The  following  by  Scott  on  The  Laird  of 
Staffa,  or  “  Staffa,”  as  he  was  always  called, 

“  Staffa !  king  of  all  good  fellows, 

Well  betide  thy  hills  and  valleys; 

Lakes  and  inlets,  steeps  and  shallows  ; 

Mountains  which  the  gray  mist  covers,  , 

Where  the  chieftain  spirit  hovers. 

Pausing  as  its  pinions  quiver. 

Stretched  to  quit  this  land  for  ever  ! 

May  all  kind  influence  rest  above  thee. 

On  all  thou  lov’st,  and  all  who  love  thee! 
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Venes  from  the  Stajj'a  Album, 

For  warmer  heart  ’twixt  this  and  JaiTa, 

Beats  not  than  in  the  breast  of.  Staifa  !’* 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd  also  left  a  memento  in  the  album,  but  one  less 
complimentary  to  the  island  than  Scott’s  : — 

**  I’ve  roamed  ’mong  the  peaks  and  the  headlands  of  Mull, 

Her  fields  are  neglected,  uncultured,  and  weedy. 

Her  bosom  is  dark,  and  her  heaven  is  dull, — 

Her  sons  may  be  brave,  but  they’re  horribly  (?)  greedy.” 

An  indignant  native  thus  replies : — 

“  O  Shepherd  of  Ettrick,  why  sorely  complain. 

Though  the  boatmen  were  greedy  of  grog? 

The  beauties  of  StafTa  by  this  you  proclaim 
Were  but  pearls  thrown  away  on  a  Ilogg.^* 

And  here  we  part  company  with  a  book,  which,  while  it  lays  no 
claim  in  its  unpretensive  character  to  rank  with  the  eloquent  des¬ 
criptions  of  McCulloch  or  M^Gillivray,  is  altogether  of  a  more  popular 
character,  and  deserves  a  warm  reception  by  all  readers  who  love 
the  scenery  and  human  character  of  the  Highlands,  and  who  would 
see  what  rich  stores  those  many  noble  poets,  novelists,  and  artists 
have  had  to  avail  themselves  of,  who  have  so  often  refreshed  and 
delighted  us  by  glimpses  of  character  and  society,  which  wg  fear  are 
now  rapidly  passing  away. 
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IV. 


MADAGASCAR  REVISITED.* 

The  history  of  Madagascar  is  the  great  modern  romance  of 
Christianity.  At  the  name  of  that  island  the  heart  of  thi‘ 
Christian  world  has  hied  whilst  it  exulted.  The  barbaric  cruelties  of 
a  female  despot  called  forth  from  her  sullering  and  ])eisccuted  sub¬ 
jects  the  most  heroic  graces  and  the  most  simple  and  sublime  devo¬ 
tion.  4'he  blood  of  the  martyrs,  in  Madagascar  as  elsewhere,  has 
been  the  seed  of  the  Church  ;  and  Christian  life  has  spread  and 
streimthened  with  the  deaths  of  individual  Christians.  It  is  not  vet 
fifty  years  since  the  London  Missionary  Society  had  the  honour  (d’ 
introducing  the  Gospel  into  ^ladagascar,  and  already,  whether  in 
sj)ite  or  in  consecpience  of  its  diiliculties,  it  promises  to  make  that 
island  to  take  rank  amongst  the  very  foremost  of  those  spheres  of 
labour,  which  answer  by  generous  returns  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil 
and  the  sowing  of  the  precious  seed.  Already  the  reapers  are 
securing  with  joy  the  crops  that  were  fostered  and  nurtured  with 
bitter  tears. 

It  was  in  the  year  1818  that  a  mission  was  commenced,  under  tln‘ 
auspices  of  KingRadaina  the  First ;  with  whom,  in  1820,  the  British 
Government  concliuh'd  a  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
Among  the  early  cares  of  the  missionaries,  after  they  had  become 
familiar  with  the  language  of  the  country,  were  those  of  reducing  the 
same  to  writing,  of  arranging  a  grammar,  of  j)re])aring  books  of 
elementary  instruction,  and  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the 
native  tongue.  In  the  s})ace  of  ten  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  cai)ital,  nearly  fifteen  thousand  of  the  natives  had 
learned  to  read ;  a  large  number,  in  addition  to  this,  had  acquired 
the  art  of  writing;  and  a  few  had  made  some  progress  in  the  English 
language.  Many  made  an  open  })rofession  of  Christianity.  Large 
congregations  were  formed;  two  printing  presses  were  kept  fully  at 
work ;  and  nearly  fifteen  hundred  youths  had  been  taught  some  use¬ 
ful  trade. 


*  Madagascar  lintstted  :  Descrihing  the  Events  of  a  Eew  Eeign  and  the 

lU  vvlntion  u  hich  foUvu  ed  ;  i<c(tit)g  forth  also  the  JWsecut ions  cn* 
dared  by  the  Chnsttans,  and  (heir  Heroic  SajferingSj  with  Notices 
of  the  Present  State  and  Prospectfi  of  the  People.  By  Bev.  William 
Kllis,  Author  of  “  Polynesian  Researches/’  “  Three  Visits  to  Mada¬ 
gascar,”  &o.  London:  John  ^lurray,  Alheniaik  Street,  1867. 


Persecution  of  the  Christiam. 
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The  death  of  Radama,  in  1828,  brought  a  preinalure  night  upon 
the  (lawn  of  Christian  progress.  Prince  Rakatobe,  the  nephew  of 
Radama,  who  had  l)een  nominated  by  tliat  sovereign  as  his  suceessor, 
was  assassinated,  and  the  sce])trt‘  fell  to  the  hands  of  Qnt'en 
Hanavalona,  wlio  gradually  developed  into  a  monster  of  persecution. 
At  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  indeed,  the  queen  allowed  the 
missionaries  to  carry  on  their  work  without  molestation,  although 
without  the  royal  sympathy.  But  the  influence  of  the  idol-keepers 
waxed  stronger  and  stronger  in  her  councils;  until,  in  1835,  the 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion  by  any  of  her  subjects  was  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  a  command  was  issued  that  all  Christian  books  should 
be  given  up  to  the  CJovernment.  Por  a  time  the  missionaries  re¬ 
mained  in  the  cajutal;  but  as  the  ]>rinting  j)ress(\s  were  stopped,  and 
the  work  of  j)reachiug  j)robibited,  they  ultimately  left  the  island,  and 
retreated  to  the  Mauritius. 

The  poli(*y  of  the  ([ueen  was  to  root  out  the  Gospel  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  or  the  forced  recantation  of  its  j)rofessors,  who  were  subjected 
to  im[)risonment  and  punishment  in  various  cruel  and  capital  forms. 
Many  were  com))ellcd  to  submit  to  the  Tu)igena,(dT  ordeal  by  poison; 
and,  considering  that  the  draught  was  |)repared  for  them  by  their  foes 
and  accusers,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  few  passed  through  this  trial 
with  life.  The  results,  however,  were  somewhat  difl’erent  to  those 
which  the  queen  had  hoped  and  intended.  When  an  interdict  was 
laid  upon  the  open  profession  and  the  j)ublic  worshij),  its  chief  effect 
was  to  drive  the  Christians  from  the  city  and  the  stn'et,  only  that 
they  iniglit  enjoy  the  blessings  of  fellowship  by  stealth  in  the  midst 
of  the  wild,  or  in  the  covert  of  the  mountain.  If  any  were  arrested 
and  accused  of  forsaking  the  superstitions  of  their  fathers,  it  wjis  only 
that  they  might  have  the  o})[)ortunity  of  protesting  to  the  death  in 
favour  of  the  new  religion  around  which  all  their  dearest  hopes  centred. 
Punishment  challenged  attention;  fortitude  provoked  investigation; 
so  that  it  hap])cncd  that  not  only  was  the  faith  of  the  persecuted 
believer  himself  strengthened  and  intensilied,  but  that  the  spectators 
of  his  patience  became  largely  imbued  with  his  })rinciples. 

About  the  yc'ar  1819,  the  anti-Christian  prejudices  of  the  queen 
having  been  inflamed  and  embittered  by  politicid  jealousies,  the 
persecution  w’as  at  its  fiercest.  In  the  course  of  the  cruel  system 
then  initiated,  it  is  ascertained  that  more  than  two  thousand  persons 
suffered  capitally  ;  whose  constancy  in  the  midst  of  pain  and  torture 
had  the  usual  and  natural  eflect  of  spreading  the  faith  that  gave 
them  victory  in  death. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  laws  which,  still  unre|)ealed,  threat¬ 
ened  the  native  Christians,  that  Mr.  Kllis,  when,  in  1853,  he  visited 
Madagascar,  had  to  confer  with  them  by  stealth,  lest  a  more  open 
communion  should  imperil  their  safety  and  his  own  liberty.  All  our 
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MADAGASCAR  REVTSITED* 

E  history  of  Madagascar  is  the  great  modern  romance  of 
A  Christianity.  At  tlie  name  of  that  island  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  world  has  bled  whilst  it  exulted.  The  barbaric  cruelties  o!‘ 
a  female  despot  called  forth  from  her  sullering  and  |)eisceuted  sub¬ 
jects  the  most  heroic  graces  and  the  most  simple  aiul  sublime  devo¬ 
tion.  'riie  Idood  of  the  martyrs,  in  ^ladagascar  as  elsewhere,  has 
been  the  seed  of  the  Church  ;  and  Christian  life  has  spread  and 
stnuigthened  with  the  deaths  of  individual  ('hristians.  Jt  is  not  vet 
fifty  years  since  the  Loudon  ^lissionary  Society  had  the  honour  (‘i 
iutrodueing  the  Gospel  into  Madagascar,  and  already,  wludher  in 
sj)ite  or  in  consecpUMiee  of  its  diilicuities,  it  promises  to  make  that 
island  to  take  rank  amongst  the  very  foremost  of  those  spheres  of 
labour,  wliich  answer  by  generous  returns  to  the  tilling  of  the  soil 
and  the  sowing  of  the  precious  seed.  Already  the  reapers  are 
securing  with  joy  the  crops  that  were  fostered  and  nurtured  with 
bitter  tears. 

It  was  ill  the  year  ISIS  that  a  mission  was  commenced,  under  tin' 
ausjuces  of  King  Radama  the  First  ;  with  whom,  in  1 82 0,  the  Rritisli 
(lovernment  coneliuh'd  a  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
Among  the  early  cares  of  the  missionaries,  after  they  had  b(*conic 
familiar  with  the  language  ol  the  country,  were  those  of  rc'ducing  the 
same  to  writing,  ot  arranging  a  grammar,  of  })re])aring  books  of 
elementary  instruction,  and  ot  translating  the  Scrij)tures  into  the 
native  tongue.  In  the  s|)aee  of  ten  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  capital,  nearly  fifteen  thousand  of  the  natives  had 
learned  to  read  ;  a  large  number,  in  addition  to  this,  had  acijuired 
the  art  of  writing;  and  a  tew  had  made  some  progress  in  the  English 
language.  Many  made  an  oj)en  j)rofession  of  C'hristianity.  Large 
congregations  were  formed;  two  j)rinting  })resses  were  ke|)t  fully  at 
work ;  and  nearly  fittcen  hundred  youths  had  been  taught  some  use¬ 
ful  trade. 


*  Madngamir  lievi^ited  :  Dtscnhnig  f/:e  Events  of  a  Eeic  Jiefgn  and  the 
Jit  Volution  uhich  JoUvU  i  d  ;  Setting  forth  also  the  JVrsecat ions  en¬ 
dured  by  the  i  hristians^  and  their  Heroic  Sufferings^  with  Sotiet\^ 
of  the  l*resent  State  and  J*rospeets  oj  the  I\ojde.  Ry  Jicv.  William 
Kllift,  Author  of  Polynesian  Researches,’’  “  Three  Visits  to  Maiia* 
gascar,”  &e.  I.undou  :  John  !^Iurrny,  Altieniaih  Street,  1867. 


Persecution  of  the  Christiam. 
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Tlie  death  of  Radania,  in  1828,  brought  a  })reinature  night  iH)on 
the  (lawn  of  Chrii^tian  progress.  Ihinct^  Kakatobe,  the  nephew  of 
Ratlama,  who  liad  been  nominal tal  bv  tliat  sovereign  as  his  successor, 
was  assassinated,  and  the  se(‘))tre  fell  to  the  hands  of  Queen 
Kanavalona,  who  gradually  developed  into  a  monster  of  persecution. 
At  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  indeed,  the  queen  allowed  the 
inissioiiaries  to  carry  on  their  work  without  molestation,  although 
without  the  royal  sympathy.  But  the  influence  of  the  idol-kee|)era 
waxed  stronger  and  stronger  in  her  councils;  until,  in  1835,  the 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion  by  any  of  her  subjects  was  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  a  command  was  issued  that  all  Christian  books  should 
he  given  Uj)  to  the  (lovernment.  For  a  time  the  missionaries  re- 
inaiiied  in  the  caj)ital ;  but  as  the  printing  presses  were  stopped,  and 
the  work  of  preaching  prohibited,  they  ultimately  left  the  island,  and 
retreated  to  the  Mauritius. 

The  policy  of  the  (pieen  was  to  root  out  the  Gospel  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  or  the  forced  recantation  of  its  j)rotessors,  who  were  subjected 
to  iinprisonment  and  punishment  in  various  cruel  and  capital  forms. 
Many  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  TiuigenUyOX  ordeal  by  poison; 
ami,  considering  that  the  draught  was  prepared  for  them  by  their  foes 
and  accusers,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  few  j)assed  through  this  trial 
with  life.  The  results,  however,  were  somewhat  dillerent  to  those 
which  the  queen  had  hoped  and  intemded.  When  an  interdict  was 
laid  upon  the  open  profession  and  the  public  worship,  its  chief  effect 
was  to  drive  the  Christians  from  the  city  and  tlie  street,  only  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  blessings  of  fellowship  by  stealth  in  the  midst 
of  the  wild,  or  in  the  covert  of  the  mountain.  If  any  were  arrested 
and  accused  of  forsaking  the  superstitions  of  their  fatliers,  it  wjis  only 
that  tlmy  might  liave  the  opportunity  of  protesting  to  the  death  in 
favour  of  the  new  religion  around  which  all  their  dearest  hopes  centred, 
runishment  challcngcal  attention;  fortitude  provoked  investigation; 
so  that  it  hap))ened  that  not  only  was  the  faith  of  the  persecuted 
believer  himself  strengthened  and  intensified,  but  that  the  spectators 
of  his  patience  became  largely  imbued  w  ith  his  principles. 

About  the  year  18  t9,  the  anti-Christian  prejudices  of  the  queen 
having  been  inflamed  and  embittered  by  political  jealousies,  the 
persecution  was  at  its  fiercest.  In  the  course  of  the  cruel  system 
then  initiated,  it  is  ascertained  that  more  than  two  thousand  persons 
suffered  capitally  ;  whose  constancy  in  the  midst  of  pain  and  torture 
had  the  usual  and  natural  efl’ect  of  spreading  the  faith  that  gave 
them  victory  in  death. 

It  was  in  conscHpience  of  the  laws  which,  still  unrepealed,  threat¬ 
ened  the  native  Christians,  tliat  Mr.  Kllis,  when,  in  1853,  he  visited 
Madagascar,  liad  to  confer  with  them  by  stealth,  lest  a  more  open 
communion  should  im})fril  their  safety  and  hi?  own  liberty.  All  our 
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IV. 

MADAGASCAR  REVISITED.* 

1^1  IE  history  of  Aliidagascar  is  the  groat  modern  romance  of 
(diristianity.  At  the  name  of  that  island  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  world  has  bled  whilst  it  exulted.  The  barbaric  cruelties  of 
a  female  despot  called  forth  from  her  sullering  and  peisccuted  sub¬ 
jects  the  most  heroic  graces  and  the  most  simple  and  sublime  devo¬ 
tion.  'Phe  blood  of  the  martyrs,  in  Madagascar  as  elsewhere,  has 
been  the  seed  of  the  Church  ;  and  Christian  life  has  S|)read  and 
strengthened  with  the  deaths  of  individual  C’hristians.  It  is  not  yel 
fifty  years  since  the  London  Missionary  Society  bad  the  honour  ('f 
introducing  the  Gospel  into  ^ladagascar,  and  already,  whether  in 
spite  or  in  eonseipumce  of  its  dilliculties,  it  promises  to  make  that 
island  to  take  rank  amongst  the  very  foremost  of  those  spheres  of 
labour,  which  answer  by  generous  returns  to  the  tilling  of  th(^  soil 
and  the  sowing  of  the  precious  seed.  Already  the  reapers  an* 
securing  with  joy  the  crops  that  were  fostered  and  nurtureil  with 
bitter  tears. 

It  was  in  the  year  1818  that  a  mission  was  commeneed,  under  tin* 
auspices  of  King  Radama  theEirst  ;  with  whom,  in  1820,  the  British 
Government  conclud(‘d  a  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
Among  the  early  cares  of  the  missionaries,  after  they  had  become 
familiar  with  the  lanirnaire  of  the  countrv,  were  those  of  reducing  the 
same  to  writing,  of  arranging  a  grammar,  of  })re])aring  books  of 
elementary  instruction,  and  of  translating  the  8cri])tures  into  the 
native  tongue.  In  the  sjiace  of  ten  years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  capital,  nearly  fifteen  thousand  of  the  natives  had 
learned  to  read  ;  a  large  number,  in  addition  to  this,  had  acipiired 
the  art  of  writing ;  and  a  few  had  made  some  progress  in  the  English 
language.  Many  made  an  open  profession  of  Christianity.  Large 
congregations  were  formed ;  two  jirinting  presses  were  kept  fully  at 
work ;  and  nearly  fifteen  hundred  youths  had  been  taught  some  use¬ 
ful  trade. 


*  Madagascar  Uevtsited  :  Descrihing  Ihc  F.rcats  of  a  Xeu'  Feign  and  the 
Jii  Vulutwn  u  hich  folLuid  ;  Setting  fvrth  also  the  JVf'seeat ions 
dared  by  the  Chnsttanx,  and  their  Heroic  Sufferings^  with  Notices 
of  the  Present  State  and  J^rospect-s  oj  the  People.  Ry  Rev.  \\  illiaia 
Kllis,  Author  of  “  rolynesian  Researches,’’  “  Three  Visits  to  ^lada- 
gaseur,”  &o.  London:  John  ^lurray,  Alheniaih  Street,  1807. 


Persecution  of  the  Christians, 
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Tlie  death  of  Radnnia,  in  1828,  brought  a  premature  night  upon 
the  dawn  of  Christian  progress.  Prince  Kakatobe,  the  nephew  of 
Radama,  who  had  l)een  nominated  by  tliat  sovereign  as  his  successor, 
was  assassinated,  and  the  sc(‘ptre  fell  to  the  hands  of  Queen 
Kanavalona,  who  gratlually  developeil  into  a  monster  of  persecution. 
At  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  indeed,  the  queen  allowed  the 
missionaries  to  carry  on  tlieir  work  without  molestation,  although 
without  the  royal  sympathy.  But  the  influence  of  the  idol-kee|)ers 
waxed  stronger  and  stronger  in  her  councils;  until,  in  1835,  the 
profession  of  the  Christian  religion  by  any  of  her  subjects  was  pro- 
hihited,  and  a  command  was  issued  that  all  Christian  books  should 
he  given  up  to  the  (lovernment.  Por  a  time  the  missionaries  re¬ 
mained  in  the  capital;  but  as  tlie  printing  presses  were  stopped,  and 
the  work  of  |)reaciung  j)rohibited,  they  ultimately  left  the  island,  and 
retreated  to  the  Mauritius. 

The  jiolicy  of  the  (pieen  was  to  root  out  the  Gospel  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  or  the  forced  recantation  of  its  professors,  who  were  subjected 
to  imprisonment  and  punishment  in  various  cruel  and  capital  forms. 
Many  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  TiuigendyOV  ordeal  by  poison; 
and,  considering  that  the  draught  was  prejiared  for  them  by  their  foes 
and  accusers,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  few  jiassed  through  this  trial 
with  life.  The  results,  however,  Wiire  somewhat  diflerent  to  those 
which  the  queen  had  liojied  and  intended.  When  an  interdict  was 
laid  upon  the  open  profession  and  the  jiublic  worshij),  its  chief  efl’ect 
was  to  drive  the  Christians  from  the  city  and  tlie  street,  only  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  blessings  of  fellowship  by  stealth  in  the  midst 
of  the  wild,  or  in  the  covert  of  the  mountain.  If  any  were  arrested 
and  accused  of  forsaking  the  superstitions  of  their  fathers,  it  was  oidy 
that  they  might  have  the  opportunity  of  })rotesting  to  the  death  in 
favour  of  the  new  religion  around  which  all  tlu'ir  dearest  hopes  centred. 
Pimishment  challenged  attention;  fortitude  provoked  investigation; 
so  that  it  haj)])ene(l  that  not  only  was  the  faith  of  the  persecuted 
l)eliever  himself  strengthened  and  intensilied,  but  tliat  the  spectators 
of  his  patience  became  largely  imbued  with  his  jirinciples. 

About  the  year  1849,  the  anti-Christian  prejudices  of  the  queen 
having  been  inflamed  and  embittered  by  politicid  jealousies,  the 
persecution  w’as  at  its  fiercest.  In  the  course  of  the  cruel  system 
then  initiated,  it  is  ascertained  that  more  than  two  thousand  persons 
suffered  eiipitally  ;  whose  constancy  in  the  midst  of  pain  and  torture 
had  the  usual  and  natural  eflect  of  spreading  the  faith  that  gave 
them  victory  in  death. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  laws  which,  still  unrepealed,  threat¬ 
ened  the  native  Chris! ians,  that  Mr.  Kllis,  when,  in  1853,  he  visited 
Madagascar,  had  to  confer  with  them  by  stealth,  lest  a  more  open 
communion  should  inqieril  their  safety  and  his  own  liberty.  All  our 
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renders  arc  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  stories  of  a  few  of  the  more 
ci'lehrated  of  the  Mala^msv  converts  and  martyrs.  It  will  not  be 
ncet'ssary,  therefore,  to  over  the  ground  which  Mr.  Kllis,  in  his 
present  volume,  minntely  traverses.  The  antohiographie  account  of 
a  very  clever  and  inl(‘lligent  native,  as  sup|)lied  hy  Mr.  Kllis,  of  his 
own  experimice  during  the  times  of  darkness  and  oj)|)ression,  will  be 
fresher  and  more  interesting  to  an  English  mind.  Kainitsontsoraka, 
the  native  referred  to,  was  in  IvSoO  a  fre([uent  visitor  at  tlie  house  of 
Mr.  Kllis  for  purposes  of  Christian  intercourse  and  scieiititic  informa¬ 
tion. 


Jle  was  fre<pieiitly  among  the  little  band  who  gathered  in  my  inner 
room  in  the  concealment  of  night,  and  1  could  not  hut  notice  that  ho 
was  treated  with  much  allcction  and  esteem  by  his  fellow  Christians. 
1  lett  with  him  and  his  comj)aiiion  all  the  medicine  1  had,  and  at  liis 
own  earnest  napiesl  1  left  also  a  medical  book — Thomas’s  Tracticc  of 
Physic. 

The  subjoined  reminiscences  of  Christian  life  in  Madagascar  for  the 
space  of  nearly  forty  years,  which  1  have  translated  almost  verbatim,  is 
evidently  gtmnine,  and  is  to  nu'  extremely  valuable,  as  showing  the  class 
of  men  among  whom  Christianity  has  very  largely  prevailed,  'fhey 
art*  for  the  most  ]>art  intelligent,  rt'tlecting,  ingenious,  enterprising  nu'n. 
Their  skill  and  cieverness  has  often  made  the  government  anxious  to 
spare  them  in  times  of  severe  piTseeulion.  This  record  is  vahiahle  also 
as  showing  llie  spirit  and  the  manner  in  which  sullering  for  Christ  has 
heon  endured. 

The  account  was  addressed  to  David  Johns  Aiulrianado,  a  Malagasy 
Evangelist,  employed  by  the  Kondoii  Mi^sionary  Society  among  his 
count ryincn  at  Mauritius,  and  by  him  it  was  forwarded  to  me.  It  is 
date<l  Antananarivo  (about)  21st  of  May,  18o7. 

“  These  are  tin*  cin  umstjinces  of  ns  (two)  brothers  in  the  country  of 
^ladagascar,  in  the  work  and  servict'  to  which  we  have  bemi  aj)pointctl, 
and  the  portion  or  lot  wo  have  borne  in  the  allliction  (persecution) 
here. 

“  While  wc  are  children,  we  wore  left  fatherless,  and  had  to  work  at 
making  spades  to  (d)taiii  our  food  and  clothing.  In  the  year  IHol,  we 
were  cultivators  of  the  soil  (non-military)  with  llaveloiiarivo,  and  wc 
hi'came  dekans  (a  sort  of  attendants  or  dependents,  hut  not  slaves)  of 
Ihiinimaliaro,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Uanavalo,  in  18dG.  This  was  the 
lirst  work  we  did  for  the  noble  or  chief,  to  tell  to  the  ipieen  we,  the 
two  brothers,  thought  that  we  would  make  a  foreign  violin  ;  complete 
it  in  the  country;  and  we  made  one.  And  when  it  was  done, 
we  showed  it  to  Kainimaharo.  and  lie  told  the  (paeon  ;  and  there  was  a 
law  that  (such  a  thing)  was  not  to  he  made  in  the  kingdom.  And 
when  the  (pu'en  saw  that  the  violin  had  been  completc'd,  she  collected 
the  otlicers,  all  above  the  eleventh  honour,  to  tell  them  that  a  violin  made 
in  their  houses  had  been  given  to  her;  and  she  tined  the  servants  that 
bud  made  it.  Each  had  to  pay  the  queen  three  dollars  and  a  half 
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(about  fourteen  phillinp:^).  And  the  knowledp^o  how  to  inalvc  them 
was  counted  part  of  our  service  ;  and  whati‘ver  work  was  reipiired  of 
us  by  the  (pieen,  by  the  olHcers,  or  their  frituids,  or  for  tin*  kinploiu, 
we  did,  and  sent  our  work  to  them.  And  we  collected  tools,  and  wo 
two  brothers  determined  in  our  hearts  to  d<>  with  the  utmost  of 
our  ability  and  dilij^eiice  whatever  s(irvice  or  work  mi”;lit  come  to  us, 
and  we  prayed  to  (iod  that  such  work  ndjilit  be  accom])lished  by  us. 

In  the  year  1839,  in  the  tenth  month,  Alakarabo,  the  (pieen 

commenced  building  a  house,  and  ordered  Uaiiiharo,  commander- 

in-chief  (father  of  the  late  and  present  holdtT  of  that  ollice),  to 
send  the  ])eople  to  fetch  branches  of  fives  from  the  for(‘st;  and 

because  there  were  not  suilicient,  to  fetch  in  (brandies)  of  the 

trees  planted  in  the  gardens,  and  hedgi's,  or  lenees,  to  make  a  high 
pile  (or  stack)  to  raise  up  tlie  head  of  the  corner  timbers  Irom  the  first 
to  the  last.  And  on  tlie  Tuesday,  after  oiu'  W('(‘k,  wluui  W('  were 
raising  the  jiost  at  the  north-east  corner,  we  fastened  the  cram',  and 
had  raised  the  timber  about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  but  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  tied  up  in  bundles,  were  pressed  down,  and  the 
faggots  did  not  bear  it  up,  and  the  crane  and  the  lever  did  not  act,  and 
the  handle  slipped  or  broke,  and  of  those  that  raised  it  up  eight  men 
were  wounded  and  two  were  killed. 

“And  when  tlie  queen  and  the  olTicers  saw  tlie  (h'ad,  they  were 
[tery  hevitra)  lost  their  thought  or  senses,  on  account  of  the  weight  of 
the  timber.  Then  we,  by  the  favour  of  CJod,  saw  or  jierceived  an  idea 
by  which  to  accomplish  this  work  of  the  cpieen.  First  I  made  a 
modeler  pattern  in  wood  of  a  crane,  with  teeth  to  it,  like  the  pointed 
iron  teeth  of  a  saw,  to  hold  it  well,  so  that  the  lever  should  not  slip, 
or  give  way.  And  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  I  ex¬ 
hibited  the  model  to  llainimiharo,  and  he  showed  it  to  the  (pie(*ii. 
And  when  she  saw  that  what  was  raised  could  not  slip  back,  bevause 
of  the  teeth  of  the  crane  to  hold  it,  the  (jueen  told  the  ollicers  to  give 
iron  to  the  smiths  to  make  it.  Fifty  old  worn-out  spades,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  lumps  of  new'  iron,  were  sent  to  them  at  Amparibe,  tlu'  placid  of 
the  government  smitheries.  And  when  it  was  fiiiislu'd,  the  wdiole 
people  (w’(*re  summoned)  to  set  the  pillar  up — the  farmers,  and  all 
the  non-military  class,  and  the  soldiers.  The  relations  of  the  sovereign 
were  the  overseers  of  the  w’ork. 

“  These  arc  the  numbers  of  the  troojis  that  were  brought  for  the 
W’ork : — 8,000  from  Abaradrano,  division  north  of  Antananarivo; 
0,000  from  Isisaony,  south  of  Antananarivo ;  2,/>00  from  Imarovatana, 
west  of  Antananarivo  ;  2,500  t'rom  Ambodirano,  south- w’est  of  Antan¬ 
anarivo  ;  7,000  from  Vonezongo,  west  and  north  beyond  Marovatana; 
8,000  from  Vakinankaratra,  south-west  beyond  Isisaony,  ciglity  or 
ninety  miles  from  the  capital. 

“  And  the  non-military  inhabitants  of  the  six  divisions  of  imerina, 
with  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  came  to  take  jiart  in  this 
w  ork,  it  was  Tuesday  wdien  this  pillar  w’as  raised,  tor  it  took  one  week 
to  set  it  up.  When  this  pillar  w’as  fixed  upright,  the  pcojile  were  then 
all  dismissed. 
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‘‘The  pmitha  then  worked  a  whole  month  in  making  two  cranes,  and 
when  they  were  done,  all  thepeo|ile  were  called  together  again  to  raise  the 
remaining  three  corner  pillars,  and  the  upright  timbers  all  round.  The 
three  coiner  pillars  were  raised  in  one  day  with  two  crams.  And  when  the 
queen  saw  that  the])eople  had  hastened  the  work,  and  that  the  lour  cor¬ 
ners  were  fixed, slKMiismisscd  them  to  their  homes, exct'pt in g the  smithsand 
the  carpenters, and  hy  these  live  or  six  side  timbers  or  divisions  were  some¬ 
times  raised  in  one  day.  On  the  twenty-tilth  of  the  month  Alohotsy,  the 
sides,  and  the  rooms  above,  as  w  ell  as  the  ])artitions,  were  linished,  and 
then  the  four  sides  were  united.  And  the  people  that  were  occupied 
on  the  remaining  parts  continued  their  work  until  it  was  linished. 

“  In  the  year  18d9,  Kainiharo  bargained  for  a  ])ump  or  engine  to  put 
out  lire  (a  lirc-engine),  with  M.  Laborde,  lor  the  queen.  M.  Laborde 
wanted  a  thousand  dollars  lor  it,  but  Kainiharo  w  ould  not  give,  more 
than  live  hundred  dollars,  and  the  owner  ol  the  engine  would  not  take 
that;  then  he  (Kainiharo)  fetched  us  two  brothers  to  look  (j>eep 
at)  or  examine  the  tire-engine,  and  when  we  had  looked  at  it 
he  said,  ‘  Can  you  make  one  like  that  ?  for  if  you  can  do  that,  you  w  ill 
promote  the  good  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  if  you  cannot  do  it,  no  blame 
shall  attach  to  you.’  Then  we  asked  him  to  give  us  smiths  and 
curj)enters,  and  he  gave  us  six  smiths  and  four  carpenters.  \s  v  then 
prepared  tools  and  materials,  and  made  it;  and  in  IS-tO,  when  the 
engine  was  linished,  we  took  it  to  the  queen.  8he  examined  it 
at  .\ntcza,  near  Andohalo,  with  delight,  saying  that  the  linishiug 
of  it  had  been  progress  made  in  the  kingdom. 

“In  184.5,  there  was  examination  made  into  our  state  and  proceed¬ 
ings  as  Christians,  and  then  came  persecution.  The  beginning  of 
that  persecution  was  thus.  There  was  a  gathering  of  .Christians 
at  Ramanankoraisina’s  (home),  and  his  slave  saw  it,  and  told  his  father 
and  mother,  and  great  intimidation  was  used  by  the  officers  to  ascer¬ 
tain  who  w  ere  present,  and  the  names  of  all  who  entered  were  written 
down  and  told  to  the  queen.  Then  Kamanandray  Andriamanantena, 
my  brother  Rainimanga,  and  myself,  and  Andriantsanelo,  with  Andri- 
hamiaja,  were  arrested  by  Tsitialangia,  and  they  bound  us,  and  an 
attendant  had  charge  of  each  one  of  us.  At  that  time  eight  Christians 
were  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  the  Tangena,  but  one  only,  viz., 
Andriamahandry,  died. 

“  And  in  the  year  1849,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  w  hich  w  as 
Sunday,  the  sentence  on  us  six  men  w’as  pronounced.  Our  w’ives  and 
children  were  to  be  valued  and  sold.  Our  property,  even  to  the  needles, 
W’as  taken:  nothing  w  as  left.  And  when  it  w  as  thus  w  ith  us  two  brothers, 
Rakotond  Radama  (the  young  Radama)said  (to  Rainiharo),  ‘It  is  enough. 
Let  them  be  mine,  for  you  have  had  some  already.*  Rut  R.ainiharo  said, 
‘  1  redee  m  the  children.  Let  them  be  w  ith  nu'.’  And  there  was  a  dis¬ 
pute  between  them  that  day  ;  and  w  hen  the  appraisement  w  as  made  it 
was  (h'cided  that  we  two  brothers  should  belong  to  mv  former  master, 
and  tlie  rest  ol  ns  to  otber  high  officers.  They  fetched  the  money  at 
which  we  had  been  valued  from  ITince  Rakotond  Rudama  and  Prince 
Ramonja  to  pay  c*ur  masters,  in  cider  that  we  might  be  trarsterred  to 
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them  ;  and  then  a  law  was  made  that  we  should  never  be  redeemed, 
and  our  masters  by  law  possessed  us,  and  wo  wore  not  transferred  to 
any  other.  Throiij^h  the  blessing  of  (h)d  that  was  secured. 

Six  months  later  in  the  same  year,  persecution  arose  again, 
and  the  Christians  were  seized  by  the  bearer  of  the  hater  of  lien.  Tliose 
t)jat  were  surprised  in  the  house  were  bound,  and  all  the  p(‘ople  quaked 
and  trembled  with  fear.  Those  tliat  concealed  themselves  were  saved, 
the  rest  escapi'd  but  were  ordered  to  accuse  theitiselvcs.  There  was  a 
spy,  a  brother  of  Rainiharo,  called  Ratiringagoay,  who  saw  into 
the  house  where  tlu'y  were  assembled,  and  told  the  names  of  all  that 
he  knew,  sixty-four,  and  many  accused  themselves.  Hecause  of  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  they  did  that,  and  we  eight  brethren  who  had  been 
twice  enslaved,  were  loaded  with  many  fetters  and  imprisoned.  Rut 
alltT  two  years  our  confliiement  ceased,  and  we  brothers  went  home; 

“After  this,  false  reports  about  tlie  Christians  were  brought  to 
the  queen  again,  and  those  who  had  been  bouml  together  with  us  in 
prison  were  loaded  with  additional  chains,  and  four  wore  sent  to 
Tsifalahy,  a  place  among  the  Sacalavas,  but  we  four  brethren  were 
kept  in  chains. 

“  On  account  of  the  numerous  w:iys  or  kinds  of  occupation  in 
the  land  of  the  queen,  I  considered,  ami  I  asked  (bul,  what  1  should 
do  that  I  might  learn  to  dispense  mediciiu's,  and  I  translat(*(l  a  book 
about  administering  me(licino,  wliieli  Dr.  Tavel  left  for  those  whom 
the  qtieen  sent  to  learn  at  .Ambodinandohalo.  It  was  in  1852  that  1 
was  learning  about  medicine.  When,  by  the  help  of  Cod,  I  was  able, 

I  bought  some  medicine,  and  took  it  to  heal  those  that  were  sick.  Jty 
the  blessing  ot  God,  many  ol  the  sick  who  came  were  healed,  and 
also  many  of  the  poor,  who  had  nothing  to  pay  to  whom  1  took  the 
medicine  in  l>ity.  ^faiiy  were  thankful  for  the  medicine  of  the  Kuro- 
peans,  and  from  my  desire,  and  through  the  blessing  of  God,  I  had 
strength  to  visit  th(‘  sick,  such  as  1  found  every  day,  and  those  I  met 
at  noon  in  the  streets  of  Antananarivo. 

“The  severity  (against  the  Christian'*)  wms  relaxed  in  1855,  and  on 
the  ninth  of  the  month  Adaoro  of  that  year,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  cir¬ 
cumcision,  the  heavy  chains  were  taken  off  us  two  brothers,  and  we 
were  able  to  visit  many  more  who  were  sick.  When  Mr.  Klliscame,  in 
the  next  year,  he  brought  medicine  and  gave  some  to  itatsimihara  and 
me,  and  we  two  agreed  to  use  the  medicine;  and  when  there  was  more 
than  ordinarily  strong  disease  which  I  did  not  understand,  1  looked  in 
the  books  of  medicine  wdiich  Mr.  Ellis  left  with  us,  and  five  hundred 
and  thirty-six  people  among  the  Christians  w’ere  healed,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  others  (w  ho  were  healed)  w'crc  sent  to  you.  And  when,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  that  medicine  was  increased,  great  was  the  joy  of 
the  Prince  Rakotond  Radania  on  account  of  the  healing  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  he  gave  me  some  little  boys,  slaves,  to  assist  mo  in  the  workoi 
compassion. 

“  This  is  the  state  of  the  work  of  the  Cord  w  ith  me,  which  I  make 
known  unto  you,  beloved  brother ;  and  all  the  Irieiids  here  visit  you. 
May  you  live,  and  have  hanpiuess,  saitli  KAiNiTbONXsoHAXA  and  his 
broilur”  * 
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In  .Inly,  I  SOI,  l)y  the  death  of  the  qnecn,  the  succession  devolved 
upon  the  Prince  Ihn'al,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of 
Uadania  the  Second.  It  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  this  ainiahle 
prince  to  set  free  tlie  captives  wlio  were  yet  undergoing  iinj)risoii. 
inent  for  the  faith.  He  coniinunicated  the  fact  of  his  accession  to 
the  governor  of  Mauritius  ;  and  announced  his  intention  of  allowing 
all  goods  to  he  iinj)orted  and  exported  free  of  duty.  ‘‘ Siinult.iiie- 
ously,^^  says  Mr.  Kllis,  ^Mvith  the  arrival  of  this  intelligiMice,  coni- 
inunications  from  the  Christians  at  the  capital  announced  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  persecution,  and  the  perfect  freedom  of  religious  worship, 
with  a  re(pn‘st  from  the  young  king  that  I  would  proceed  to 
Mailagascar,  and  their  own  earnest  desire  for  the  return  of  the 
missionaries.^^  Such  an  apj)eal  was  not  likely  to  be  refused  hy 
Mr.  Fillis,  or  hy  tlu*  Society  in  whose  name  he  had  twice  been  coin- 
missioned  to ex|)ress  sympathy,  and  to  convt'y  encouragenKMit  to 
‘‘ the  sullering  ( diristians  in  Madagascar. The  indefatigable  mis¬ 
sionary  embarki'd  at  Southampton  on  the  20th  of  November,  I  SGI. 

Of  his  sev(Tal  visits  to  Madagascar,  Mr.  Ellis  gives  the  following 
general  account. 


My  former  visits  to  Madagascar  were  visits  of  observation  and 
impiiry,  which  the  government  of  that  day  restricted  to  the  narrowest 
j)os>il»le  limits,  and  over  which  they  exercised  the  strictest  surveil¬ 
lance.  I  could  hold  no  inti'rcourso  with  the  Christians  without  danger 
of  inconvenience  to  myself,  and  more  imminent  })eril  to  them  ;  ainl  1 
had  few  opportunities  for  observing  much  beyond  the  aspects  of  nature*, 
the  jeroductions  of  the  country,  or  the  more  common  usages  of  the 
people.  My  last  visit,  which  was  also  my  longest  residence,  was  one 
of  action,  my  business  was  with  the  people,  and  left  me  no  time  or 
Opportunity  for  anything  besides;  hut  though  1  added  little  to  my 
knowledge  of  the  botanical  or  otlier  treasures  of  the  country,  I  became 
much  better  aiapiainted  with  its  inhabitants,  especially  with  the  num- 
b«‘rs,  character,  rank,  and  inlluence  of  the  Christians,  as  well  as  with 
the  progrt ss  of  thi*  (iospel  in  Madagascar.  My  mission  was  to  (‘xplain 
to  tlie  sovereign,  and  the  heads  of  the  people,  the  object  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  sending  out  missionaries  to  resume  the  work 
wliich  liad  been  so  long  inti‘rrupted,  and  to  make  the  rcipiisite  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  expected  teachers. 

The  prosecution  of  this  imj)ortant,  and,  to  me,  delightful  work, 
brought  me  into  communication  with  all  classes  of  the  ]H'ople, 
and  atforded  many  opportunities  for  observing  the  operation  of 
those  agencies  whicii  ])roduced  the  great  changes  that  followed  thedawm 
ol  C'hristian  liberty  in  the  land.  The  conta(.*t  w’ith,  and  often  conllict  be¬ 
tween,  the  antagonistic  eh*ments  of  native  society  during  that  period — 
between  truth  and  ernir,  virtue  and  vice,  Christianity  and  heatlu'nism — • 
the  one  based  solely  on  the  true  and  lasting  foundation,  the  Word  ot 
thxl,  and  attested  by  the  faith  in  life  and  the  hope  in  death  of  successive 
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Arrired  at  Antananarivo, 

Mlior  rostini:  on  the  puerile  traditions  of  a 
Ijoncrations  of  .  y  visions,  dreams,  and  ima-ined  voiees  trom 

1™  i  «  1-. . 

8tirr(Ml  n>y  “1"^  emli’iivouml  to  iiurrito,  in  tlio 

In  tlio  fnvont sin  Muda^Mscar  (Inniip: my  rosiilonco 

plainest  inannor,  t  10  1  -  .  „„r,.,,tivo  may  inspire  will  lie  a  luimaii 

there,  and  „„iy  nvi^c  from  eontomplatin;:  the  movements  of 

interest,  sueh  as  oan  o  „eeiir  lint  once  in  its 

an  infant  nation  d  "  .  jJ), ,  ^  f  ohristian  truth  tirst  breaks  upon 

mid^stTin"^^  -d  the  .enns  of  liberty  are  tirst 

Madagascar  in  the  onto  ”  ’  ,l  )  •  ^ppyted  by  them,  rather  than 

the  narrative  ot  „„n.e  likelv  to  render  them  clear 

in  the  form  of  an  abstract  jj.  tekinioiiy  I  am  able  to 

and  acceptable,  and  slui  "  j  ^  ^  conoern  for  the  weltarP  ol 

. . . 

•imonj;  its  luiinerous  iiiliabitaiits. 

Mr.  KlliV-ivod  in  Mmla^ar.  ni  the  -J  - 

(he  :5lst  of  May,  tit  .  „f  Christ  inns  had  been 

-  city  of  a  aini  eiiterlainineiit  w.nr  Kialefnl 

sent  to  meet  him,  .nid  .'''®  ^  1  j,  ]  reception  hy  the  kiiii; 

and  allectionate.  Arrived  at  1^;' V  ,,p,  ,'„„i  his  house  was 

and  nobles  was  of  ibe  most  ^ra  /Vj  •  (YIimuIs  from  dillVreiit 

thronged  for  more  than  a  week  with  Lhristiaii  liun 

parts  of  the  country.  iho  oeonle  that  Mr.  Kills  had 

It  was  a  ‘hsappmntmci  t^i^^^ 

with  him  no  copies  ot  "  ^uiptn^  ^omii.R  alone,  and  that  the 
letters  trom  -phev  expected,  however,  as  they  very 

missionaries  wiwc  to  '.I  s.nne  entire  eongre^mtions 

urgently  needed,  the  Holy  I  ,  ,h,,ni  read  when  a  minister 

‘'there,  is  not  a  copy,  and  the)  } 

“  or  friend  from  the  capital  conies  .  .  ■  p-neliing  or 

“simple,  Scriiitural,  and  hrm-  i  nf  the  (iospel  no  visioiiarv  or 
“hehef  from  the  great  essen  lal  y-'  ''^'V  w  to  he  with 

“erratic  opinions  on  the  snhjec  ol  ^’’S  7’’  ' 

“  them  a  simple,  ’  fJX-  to  remain  the  monopoly  of 

Madagascar,  re-opeiied,  °  e„ti,m  that  Uoniish  priests 

a  single  Christian  society.  TS  ivul  been  fellow-jinssengers 

destined  for  missionary  work  m  t -le  l^  am  ,  « 

of  Mr.  Ellis  on  his  voyage  advantages  of 

more  friendly  rivals  in  the  p  tones  down  the 

Haunting  banners  of  minor  dilhrti  -i  d 
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in  the  nobler  and  more  important  conflict.  It  is  a  ])retty  pa^e 
amongst  five  hundred  minutely  interesting  pages  of  Mr.  Ellis's  book, 
in  which  he  describes  the  frat(‘rnal  conduct  and  feeling  of  the  Ihsbop 
of  Mauritius,  who,  in  180*2,  was  appointed  to  visit  Madagascar,  that 
he  might  ^'prospect’’  for  new  fields  of  labour  for  the  societies  which 
he  represented. 

The  bishop’s  visit — which  had  been  devoted  to  the  making  of 
harmonious  arrangements  for  the  economical  ivorl'ing  of  the  island, 
so  that  no  spot  might  be  neglected,  whilst  no  labour  was  thrown 
away — w'as  within  a  day  or  two  of  its  termination.  In  a  few  hours 
he  was  to  bid  farewell  to  Antananarivo  on  liis  return  to  his  own 
diocese. 

The  next  day  w^as  Sunday.  Between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  the 
bishop  and  the  general  accompanied  me  to  Ampaiibe,  the  most 
w’csterly  place  of  worship  in  the  capital.  More  than  a  thousand 
persons  were  listening  w  ith  serious  attention  to  a  native  ])n‘acher,  who 
w’as  closing  his  sermon  when  w  o  entered.  So  closely  were  the  people 
sitting  to  each  other  that  we  fouml  it  diflicult  to  reach  the  place  w  licre 
the  preacher  was  standing.  As  soon  as  we  were  seated  tliey  sung  a 
hymn,  and  closed  the  service  w  ith  prayer.  The  congregation  remained 
seated,  the  increasing  numbers  gathered  round  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  huge  t>ut  rustic-looking  building.  After  the  introductory  por¬ 
tions  of  a  fresh  service  were  linislied,  I  informed  the  people  of 
the  joyful  fact  that  tlic  missionariis  from  England  had  arrived  at 
Tamatave,  of  wdiich  I  had  that  morning  received  the  intelligence. 
I  then  intro<luced  the  bishop  of  Mauritius,  wdio  delivered  a  brief, 
instructive,  and  excellcut  address  from  llomaiis  xv.  29,  which 
I  hud  the  ideasure  of  interpreting  to  the  j)eopl(*.  We  then  took 
leave  of  that  congregation,  and  proceeded  to  the  chapel  at  Ambatona- 
kanga,  whence,  after  the  bisliop  hml  spoken  to  the  people,  we  returned 
to  our  homes.  There  W’as  a  large  number  of  persons  at  Ambohimitsiin- 
biua,  the  king’s  place,  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  eonsc(pience  of  tlieir 
attention,  I  felt  more  hopeful  of  some  good  being  e (fee ted  among  them 
than  I  had  ever  done  before. 

The  bishop  visited  mo  in  tin*  evening,  and  wo  spent  an  hour  very 
jdeasantly  together  talking  of  the  future  of  Christianity  in  the  country, 
lie  said  that  what  ho  had  heard  that  day  was  worth  coming  to  Mada¬ 
gascar  for.  The  next  morning  his  lordship  took  h  ave  of  a  number  of 
Christians  at  my  house.  We  both  j>raye(l  witli  them,  he  in  English,  I 
in  Malagasy,  llo  then  departed,  kindly  taking  letters  for  me  for 
Mauritius  and  England. 

We  must  be  content  to  pass  very  lightly  over  the  daily  routine, 
and  the  hourly  adventure  of  missionary  employment ;  over  the 
characteristics  of  the  people,  the  nobles,  and  tin*  prince;  the  dilli- 
cultics  and  the  enronragements,  the  successes  and  the  tronbhs,  the 
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honours  and  misrepresentations,  whicli  crowd  tlie  canvas  tliat  Mr. 
Ellis  has  occupied.  A  reproduction  of  Ins  picture,  even  in  little, 
would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  few  pages ;  we  can  but 
draw  the  reader's  attention  to  a  few  ))articulars,  and  leave  him  to 
consult  for  himself  the  work  ’()f  the  calmly  enthusiastic  artist  of 
Madagascar  Revisited. 

Ill  1801,  Radama  was  assassinated.  The  character  of  a  king  to 
whom  Christianity  owed  nearly  everything  in  Madagascar,  save  per¬ 
sonal  and  decided  adoption,  and  for  whom  Mr.  Ellis  entertained  a 
hearty  but  discriminating  atlection,  niav  well  be  given  at  some  little 
length. 

The  moral  atmosphere  which  surrounded  Radama  from  his  earliest 
years,  w^as  such  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  members  of  a  state  of 
sjciety  like  our  own  to  form  any  adequate  conception  of.  Naturally 
gay  and  light-hearted,  he  was  I'ond  of  pleasure.  Music  and  dancing 
entered  largely  into  the  amusements  of  the  court  at  Antananarivo.  At 
some  seasons  night-dancing  and  revelry  formed  part  of  their  pastimes, 
in  which  vast  multitudes  engaged.  Every  source  of  pleasure  was 
lavishly  provided  for  the  oidy’  son  of  the  sovereign — the  heir  to  the 
throne.  Associated  with  him  in  these  amusements  were  a  number  of 
youths  of  his  owm  age,  children  of  otlier  branches  of  the  royal  race,  or 
of  the  highest  nobles  of  the  land ;  and  under  such  circumstances,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  that  his  youth  and  early  manhood  should  have 
been  morally  purer  than  those  of  his  associates,  and  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  was  less  so. 

Rut  these  were  not  the  only’  perils  of  Radama’s  ymuth.  There  were 
officers  of  the  government  capable  of  teaching  him  to  read  and  wiitc,  and 
supplying  him  with  books,  and  to  their  instruction  and  training  his  youth 
was  confided.  Until  the  members  of  the  mission  sent  by’  Sir  AVilliam 
Stevenson,  governor  of  Mauritius,  returned  from  ^ladagascar,  we  had 
never  heard  that  there  were  books  unfavourable  to  Christianity  in  the 
country  ;  but  these  officers  found  that  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Prince 
was  reading  “  J^aine’s  Age  of  Reason.”  While  waiting  at  Mauritius,  I 
myself  received  from  this  instructor  of  the  prince  a  “  brief  account  of 
Radama,*’  with  a  request  from  the  author  to  luive  it  published,  and  this 
account  stated  that  the  king  was  a  dedst ;  that  he  believed  there  was 
one  Supreme  God,  but  did  not  believe  the  Rible ;  that  he  was 
neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic,  Mahomedan  nor  Pagan,  but  respected 
all  who  loved  peace,  and  obeyed  the  laws,  whatever  their  religion 
might  bo.  I  did  not  publish  this  account,  for  1  did  not  believe  it  to 
be  true;  but  I  sent  home  with  other  documents  a  copy  of  this,  to  me, 
painful  and  ominous  sign  of  danger.  I  could  not  doubt  that  the  king*8 
religious  opinions  and  feelings  had  been  tani|)ered  with,  though  not 
perhaps  to  the  extent  stated,  especially  as  the  Christians  still  spoke  of 
bis  friendship,  encouragement,  and  aid. 

*  ♦  4r-  *  • 

I  have  but  little  doubt  that  Radama’s  interest  in  tin  Cii  istiaus  was 
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fir*t  rxciUti  by  their  severe  and  unjustly  inflicted  su<fennc5.  Ibe 
emrlie5l  instance  of  this  which  1  can  recollect,  was  when  prince 
Ramonja,  the  descendant  of  a  lon^  line  of  chiefs  of  a  conquered  race, 
the  early  friend  and  protector  of  the  Christians  was  reduced  from  lus 
hijh  petition  on  account  of  his  Christianity,  and  sentencevl  to  serve  :a 
the  ranks  of  the  army.  Kadama  went  to  see  him,  and  wept  N\hen  he 
beheld  the  scanty  clothing  which  his  friend  wore,  and  the  coarse  rice 
on  which  he  fed,  and  when  he  heard  of  his  suflerin^  fi\>m  the  c.  Id 
while  on  duty  during  the  night,  Xor  did  his  comjvission  end  iu  tears. 
He  sent  him  food  from  his  own  kitchen  ;  but  this  was  mix^xi  with  the 
common  rations  of  his  rat's*,  and  prince  Ramonja  shared  iu  every  re* 
spcct  the  lot  of  his  comrades  in  the  ranks,  to  whose  grade  he  had  Ixvn 
nduced. 

Biiievolence  and  kindheartedness  distinguished  Kadama  through 
life,  and  presented  one  of  the  most  striking  contnasts  that  could  Iv 
imagined  bt'iween  the  mother  and  her  son.  The  K'uevolenoe  :uid 
kindness  of  the  prince  apiKoreti  innate,  and  was  exercisoti  irrt'sjnvtive 
of  colour,  rank  or  nation.  A  uuml>er  of  French  seniors  who  had  cut 
down  a  dagstatf  at  Fort  Dauphin,  in  the  south,  were  seiztxl,  and  si'iit 
for  trial  to  the  capita!.  As  they  approeichevi  AuUuiaiuirivo,  the  prince 
and  some  of  his  attendants  met  them,  shoeless  and  with  bUx'ding  t\vt, 
slowly  travelling  to  the  city.  T.iking  otf  his  own  shoi'S,  he  gave  them 
to  one  of  the  sore -foottxl  seniors,  and  s<'ut  one  of  his  attendants  to  fetch 
shoes  for  the  others.  These  men  were  forx'igners,  Ivlonging  to  a  na¬ 
tion  not  thought  at  that  time  to  bo  very  friendly  to  the  llovas,  and 
they  were  also  prisoners,  eoining  to  l>o  tritxl  for  ofl’eiioos  against  Mala- 
g:isy  law ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  as  soon  as  the  prince  seiw  they 
wen*  suffen'rs  he  heistenai  to  give  them  n'lief. 

Uadam.a*s  sense  of  the  saendiiess  of  human  life,  and  his  unconquer¬ 
able  aversion  to  its  destruction,  were  the  most  niiiarkablo  traits  in  his 
ch:iracter,  and  1  have  ofteii  thought  that  if  not  originatixl,  they  were 
matured  and  confirmiHi  by  the  shoi'k  and  n'vulsion  of  feeling  pnxliiced 
by  the  waste  of  life,  and  the  spei'tacles  of  blocnlsheii  which  must  have 
bwn  made  familiar  to  him  during  his  mother's  reign.  1  believe  it  was  his 
flrm  purpose  that  no  human  life  should  l>e  taken  by  his  authority,  and 
that  his  n'ign,  whatever  might  be  its  duration,  should  be  designatixi  by 
succeeding  generations  as  “the  bloodless  nugu.**  At  least,  so  he 
once  sail!  to  me. 

Kadaina's  fondness  for  company,  and  his  pleasure  in  society,  rt'ii- 
dertnl  him  an  easier  victim  to  intemjH'rance  than  he  might  otherwise 
have  btru ;  and  owing  to  some  |>eculiarity  of  constitution,  he  w'as  atlco- 
ted  by  a  quantity  of  wine  so  small  as  not  to  produce  the  slightest 
difference  with  his  companions.  Rut  if  the  accounts  of  his  drinking- 
habits  before  the  time  of  my  arrival  were  true,  there  was  certainly  an 
encouraging  changi*  for  the  better  in  this  respect  for  many  months  be¬ 
fore  his  death. 

trv^ra  the  time  when  Kadama  ascended  the  throne  and  proi'laimed 
rt'ligious  fn.'cdom  to  all  classi*s  in  the  country,  ho  iillowed  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  idols,  tlioir  kcejK'rs,  or  their  worshippers ;  but  he  hud 


lors  N'tw  thi5  riviioulixl  the  pretention*  of  the  pneet%  sind  o^vnlr 
testVvi  the  power  of  the  idoL<  Their  priest*  or  ituarxiiAn*  h^d  KvA*t<'d 
of  the  jx'wer  of  KoimAh,*v.ily,  v'ne  of  the  ehiet  n*iion:il  iiK 
itsi'lf  iuvU^stnwtible  And  irnxwsliMe.  The  priuoe  eraplove 
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to  Aiui  s<'t  tir\'  to  the  hous^'  in  which  this  idol  wns  kept,  as  a  uu\iu* 
of  sAti*tyiu^  his  oo  u  mind.  The  nun  at  leHiTth  Avvomplisht\l  their 
objtvt,  Aui  w  hen  the  denies  of  the  huruin^;  idol’s  hous<'  bhuixl  up 
thrvwu^h  the  dArkuess  of  the  nijthr,  the  priiux\  standing  outride  the 
jxaIakxn  caIUvI  his  ivnijviuions  to  care  at  the  startling,  and  to  him  im- 
p.>rtiu;:,  ivutlagnition.  Ho  never  atterwarvls  Ivlievixl  the  idols  to  Iv 
m  Any  rv>sjHVt  dirtett'nt  fixnu  the  materials  of  w  hich  they  wer\'  iviu- 
postxl  in  their  onlinary  and  natunl  state.  I'he  prv'tendtxl  ivmmmiiea- 
tions  from  the  spirits  of  his  .ancestors  was  the  only  form  of  sujvrstitiou 
by  which  his  mind  w;vs  ever  atlerwarvls  athvt<\i. 

The  king  alvlisluxl  the  orvieal  by  tangx'ua,  or  pv'is^'ii,  and 
never  empKwixl  or  eneouragtxl  divination.  He  vuily  lisleiuxl  to 
the  prt'teiuUxl  suivrnatunil  commumcations  of  the  idvd-ktX'jH'ra 
during  the  prv'valenee  of  the  sickness,  when  they  pi\'feAsi\l  to 
bring  messiigt's  fr\>m  his  ancestors,  ami  thus  appeaUxl  to  a  weak 
and  orvxiulous  jviri  of  his  character.  This  first  excitixl  my  fears  that 
his  n\ux>u  had  K>st  its  bahuice,  and  that  his  miml  was  si'riously 
disv'rvlervxi. 


The  strange  and  unaoeouutable  prv'pos^il  to  issue  a  prvvlamatioii 
which  would  encouragx'  the  discriminate  sluxlding  of  bKxxl.  ami  wouUl 
appanuitly  legalist'  mui\ler.  was  so  entiivly  op’vsevl  tv'  that  abhonvuco 
of  the  taking  of  human  life,  umier  any  ciix'umstanct's.  w  hich  had 
until  the  hu^t  few  weeks  been  the  most  lUx'idid  feature  of  Kadama’a 
ehanicter  thn'ughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  that  to  me  it  stvuuHl  to 
aJuiii  of  no  other  explanation  tliaii  that  his  miml  at  the  time  was  not 
sane.  This  natuml  ami  hitherto  eousistent  avei'sion  to  bliKHisluxI, 
apjvanxl  towaixis  the  last  to  be  obliteratisl  by  supei'stitious  iiitlueiiee, 
but  to  bo  ix'vived  in  the  last  moments  of  his  eonseiousiiess. 

I  have  never  s;iid  that  Kadama  was  an  able  ruler,  or  a  man  of  largo 
views,  for  these  he  was  not ;  but  a  more  humane  ruler  never  wore  a 


crown.  Ho  never  asseiiti\l  to  the  seeivt  destruction  of  an  enemy,  nor 
signed  the  di^ath  warrant  of  a  criminal ;  ami  amidst  ull  the  agitation 
Ami  intiiuiiiation  of  a  sueeessful  ivvolt  against  himself,  he  risktxl 
his  throne  ami  his  life  rather  than  eonsent  to  the  death  of  hia  Iriemls; 
Aud  the  catastn'phe  which  follow  eil  was  prv'bably  in  a  largt'  measure 
owing  to  his  persistent  emleavours  to  save  them.  Kveii  tin's!*  who 
strangliHi  him  art*  said  to  have  made  no  answer  to  his  last  appeal  tor 
nu'ix'v  to  himself,  w  hen,  before  the  twisteil  ginlle  iv'und  !»is  thn»at 
deprived  him  of  utteraiieo,  he  is  ri'ported  to  havt*  exelaimed, — **  I  have 
never  sluxl  blood  !  In  these  solemn  moments,  w  hen  the  poiup  ami 
pageantry,  the  greatness  ami  the  power  of  royalty  an'  vanishing  tor 
ever  from  those  w’hom  they  have  heretoton*  surn'umied,  ami  tho 
realities  eonneeted  with  them  alone  ivmain,  also  for  ever;  when  the 
throne  has  Ihh'u  vacated,  and  the  mouth  of  tho  gravo  apparently  entenal, 
how  st'ldom  liave  royal  lips  closed  w  ith  tho  ultenince  ol  Uadaiua—  *  I 
have  never  shed  blood  !  ” 
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Madagcucar  lievUUed, 

The  proposal  to  issue  the  obnoxious  and  fatal  law  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  revolution  ;  its  causes  were  of  deeper  and  earlier  orij^in. 
To  remove  the  meiiamaso,  as  the  kind’s  aj’ents  and  coiilidentiul  advisers 
were  called,  to  rejdaco  the  power  and  ]»atronage  of  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  the  ])arty  in  the  state  which  originally  held  it,  to  re-enact 
in  part,  the  laws  which  had  been  abrogated,  to  increase  if  possible  the 
army,  to  retain  the  advantages  of  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  but 
restore  the  former  system  of  internal  government  as  iar  as  possible, 
wdth  the  toleration  of  Christianity,  and  the  permission  of  education, 
were  probably  the  chief  objects  sought  by  the  change  which  had  taken 
place.  Whether  the  substituting  of  other  men  for  the  menamaso,  and 
allowing  the  king  to  retain  a  nominal  sovereignty,  while  the  new 
ministers  should  actually  govern  the  country ;  or  whether  the  course 
which  things  actually  took  was  intended  from  the  first,  cannot  perhaps' 
now  be  ascertained.  The  authors  of  the  king’s  death  would  have  stood 
higher  in  the  opinion  of  other  nations  had  they  allowed  him  to  live,  even 
though  deprived  of  real  power ;  but  the  peace  of  the  country  might 
not  have  been  secure  so  long  as  he  remained  alive  amongst  the  })eo])le. 

The  opening  of  the  country  to  the  industry,  enterprise,  and  skill  of 
foreigners,  the  entering  into  treaties  of  friendship  and  commerce  with 
Knglard  and  France,  and  the  establishment  of  perfect  religious  liberty 
and  ecjuality  for  natives  and  foreigners,  placed  the  relations  of 
Madagascar  with  otluT  countries  on  a  bettor  foundation  than  had  ever 
before  existed.  The  forbidding  of  all  persecution  on  account  of  religion 
in  the  country,  and  the  granting  of  sites  for  the  memorial  churclus, 
the  abolition  of  the  tangena,  and  the  punishment  of  death,  the  diminish¬ 
ing  the  attendance  required  of  the  soldiers,  and  reducing  the  amount  of 
unrequited  service  demanded  by  the  government;  the  introduction  of 
the  payment  of  wages  for  work  done  by  the  natives,  together  with  the 
substitution  of  friendship  and  confidence  amongst  the  different  tribes, 
instead  of  djstrust  and  hostility;  thus  seeking  by  justice,  generosity, 
and  peaceable  measijres,  to  bind  the  different  races  to  their  rulers,  and 
to  each  other,  rather  than  to  liold  them  in  subjection  by  force; — these 
are  among  the  btuiefits  of  Kadama’s  brief  reign,  which  will  perhaps 
be  remembered  with  advantage  to  his  countr}’,  when  his  failings,  hi? 
errors,  and  his  vices  shall  have  been  forgotten. 

The  death  of  Radama  was  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  But  Raboda,  liis  widow,  who  was  henceforth  to  reign 
under  the  title  of  Rasoherina,  was  tlieir  friend.  The  ‘^Articles  of 
Agreement/'  which  had  been  deeijed  iij)on  by  the  new  sovereign  and 
the  nobles,  were  of  a  reassuring  character.  They  were  to  the  following 
effect : — 

lhat  for  the  future  the  word  of  the  sovereign  alone  was  not  to  be  law 
hut  that  the  sovereign,  the  nobles,  and  the  heads  of  the  people  were  to 
unite  in  making  the  laws;  that  the  friendship  with  fondgners  was  to 
Ik*  maintained ;  that  no  one  was  to  he  put  to  death  on  the  wmrd  of  the 
sovereign  alone,  but  that  the  nobles  and  heads  of  the  people  must  concur  in 
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the  sentence  before  it  could  bo  inflicted ;  that  religion  and  worship  was  to 
be  equally  free  to  all — to  natives  and  foreigners — Christians  and  non- 
Christians,  excepting  in  Ain bohi manga,  where  there  should  be  no  pub¬ 
lic  worsliip,  through  the  Christians  might  continue  to  reside  and  wor¬ 
ship  in  their  houses  in  that  ancient  city  or  village,  and  build  a  house 
for  public  worship  outside  the  gales.  It  was  further  stated  that  the 
ordeal  of  tangena  \vas  not  to  be  used,  but  that  death  was  to  be  inflicted 
for  great  crimes. 

On  the  whole  the  prospects  of  the  missionaries  remained  encourag¬ 
ing,  and  if  they  have  since  been  chequered,  it  is  because  in  this 
world,  neither  natural  nor  spiritual  influences  are  suftercd  long  to 
continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  unalloyed  prosperity,  which  is  the 
result  of  perfectly  harmonious  and  unimpeded  action.  Taking  a 
last  and  comprehensive  look  at  the  island  of  Madagascar,  Mr.  Ellis 
reverts  to  the  past,  when  he  would  extract  satisfaction  for  the  present 
and  hope  for  the  future.  Passing  over  particulars  and  statistics 
which  demonstrate  the  material  and  legislative  progress  of  the  people 
and  the  government,  we  would  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Ellis  with  a 
few  of  his  final  sentences,  devoted  to  the  prospects  of  morals,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  Christianity. 

Idolatry  existed  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  unaltered  in  itself,  but 
unable  any  longer  to  persecute,  its  high  prestige  was  lowered,  its 
power  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  it  stood  alone  in  its  own  weakness, 
unable  to  inspire  reverence  or  trust.  In  reference  to  idolatry,  I  wit¬ 
nessed  a  great  change.  It  had  been  again  obtruded  upon  public  notice, 
its  symbols  carried  Ibrth  to  places  of  public  resort,  and  its  servants  en¬ 
couraged  and  patronised  in  high  places.  Restored  in  some  respects 
outwardly  to  its  high  position,  it  had  been  admitted  to  the  palace,  and 
publicly  honoured  by  the  sovereign.  Ihit  even  that  change  I  did  not, 
and  do  not,  deem  unfavourable  to  the  highest  interests  of  this  infant 
nation,  so  long  as  heathenism  can  only  repeat  voices  heard  from  the 
spirit  world,  and  is  not  allowed  to  enforce  its  claims  by  the  secular 
arm,  and  can  employ  no  other  force  than  its  own  influence  over  the 
minds  of  its  votaries.  It  uppeart  d  to  me  better  for  both  Christian  and 
heathen  that  heathenism  should  have  perfect  freedom  of  action,  and 
continue  to  be  recognised  as  the  religious  system  of  a  portion  of  the 
people,  so  long  as  it  w^as  able  to  maintain  its  hold  on  their  minds,  than 
that  it  should  have  been  suppressed  by  royal  edict,  or  even  discon¬ 
tinued  by  public  kabary. 

The  Christianity  ot  l^Iadagascar  will  be  of  a  higher  order,  and  a 
sounder  quality,  from  its  adherents  having  to  win  their  way,  and  hold 
every  inch  they  gain  in  contact,  or  even  iii  conllct  with  all  the 
objections  which  idolatry  can  uige  against  its  claims,  than  il  it  had 
been  received  in  obedience  to  a  sovereign’s  word,  or  established  by 
government  orders.  1  never  desired  for  the  Malagasy  Church  conver¬ 
sions  that  did  not  spring  from  convictions,  nor  professions  of  Chris- 
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tianity  that  were  not  l>asc<l  on  exi>orionco  of  its  truth.  Ainonp:  Ji  poo¬ 
dle  circumstaiK’i'd  as  tho  Mahmasy  art',  whoro  all  havo  oiiual  liU'ity 
and  prtdtvtion,  1  do  not  foar  any  injury  which  heathenism  can  intlict 
on  Ciiristianity  so  lon^  as  no  other  means  arc  employed  than  the  zea- 
and  devottalness  which  its  own  principles  inspire  and  sustain  in  the 
hearts  of  its  votaries. 

This  opinion  is  justifietl  hy  the  state  of  things  in  Madaijasoar  at  tho 
prt'sent  time,  where,  not  with.stamlin^  the  public  rt'cojjnilion  and  en- 
I'ouragen'ent  which  lu*athenism  nveivt's,  there  is  no  reason  te 
Wlieve  that  its  adherents  have  increasetl,  or  that  it  has  piincd 
any  tinner  hold  on  the  atachment  ami  contidence  of  the  people  than 
Wfore  the  revolution.  To  me  it  ap|H'ars  rather  that  the  restlessness 
of  the  votaries  of  the  iilols,  the  spasnualic  attempts  which  they 
make  ever  and  anon  to  attract  notice,  and  the  laimours  of  projects 
in  favour  of  heathenism,  are  indications  of  a  consciousness  on  the 
part  of  its  ailherents  that  its  power  is  departinjr.  ami  that  it 
Ims  no  inlluence  over  thi»se  who  constitute  the  hope  of  the  country 
The  manifest  intelligence,  character,  and  energy  of  the  t'hris- 
tians,  as  well  as  the  teachings  of  the  (Jospel,  are  drawing  into 
union  w  ith  them  the  youth  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  at  least  in 
the  central  and  ruling  province,  t'hristianity  is  doing  this  by  tho 
knowledge  it  conveys,  the  convictions  which  it  bulges  in  the  under* 
standing,  ami  the  truth  and  directness  with  w  hieli  it  speaks  to  the 
conscience  and  the  inner  life,  'fhere  is  also  a  neutral  party  in  Ma»ia- 
gascar,  men  on  whoju'  minds  heathenism  has  lost  its  hold,  but  who 
iiave  not  accepted  Thristianity.  These,  as  well  as  many  of  the  heathen, 
admit  that  ('hristians  are  better  members  of  si^nutUy  and  more  trust¬ 
worthy  than  the  heathen;  hence  so  many  of  the  former  are  selected  in 
spite  of  their  enuHi,  but  in  virtue  of  their  character,  to  fill  important 
oftices  of  trust. 

It  is  doubtless  trying  to  the  ('hristians  to  bo  confi\>nted  by  heathen¬ 
ism  at  every  turn,  to  meet  and  mingle  w  ith  it  in  every  walk  of  life,  as 
well  us  to  have  to  maintain  a  ceaseless  strife  against  the  evil  of  their 
own  hearts;  but  I  I'clieve  that  the  Christianit v  of  Madaijascar  will 
Ik'  mon'  intelligent,  puiv,  ami  strong,  better  developed,  ami  more 
pn>lific  in  all  that  is  good  ami  true,  by  having  to  test,  and  try,  in  contact 
with  idolatry,  the  stivngth  of  its  principles,  ami  the  vitality  of  its  faith, 
than  it  would  have  bivii  had  then.'  In'!'!!  what  is  called  a  national  con¬ 
version,  and  a  general  acceptance  of  Christianity. 

The  missionaries  feel  that  on  the  issue  of  this  contlict  the  future  of 
MatlagiLscar  depends.  Hence  their  aim  to  make  the  graml  lineaments 
of  Christianity  us  pn'sented  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  one  chief 
eubji*ct  of  their  teaching,  employing  education,  with  all  other  auxili¬ 
aries  in  furtherance  of  this,  ami  allowing  nothing  to  diminish  er 
w'caken  the  intiuence  ot  this  teaching  on  the  minds  of  tho  people,  fho 
presi'iit  is  jH'rhaps  the  most  critical  iwriod  that  has  ever  m'cured  in  the 
existence  of  this  jH'oplo;  and  grateful  as  the  missionaries  feel  for  tho 
liberty  and  privileges  which  the  pix'sc'nt  government  atfords,  they  can¬ 
not  forget  Uiat  changes  are  not  unknown  in  Madagascar.  Though  Chris- 
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tiansare  now  incluiloJ  in  tlio  familioa  of  all  the  incinbi'rsof  tbo  govern- 
mont,  but  few  of  tboso  in  whoso  hands  tbo  ruling  powor  actually 
n'sts  an'  Christians;  ainl  oven  in  relation  to  tbo  population  of  tbo 
capital,  but  os|H'oially  to  that  of  tbo  provincos,  tbo  Christians  arc 
only  a  small  minority,  and  could  not  physically  inaintiiin  their  posi¬ 
tion  should  persecution  again  arise. 

Should  Christianity  still  extend,  and  ultimately  bring  under  its 
intluonce  the  leading  classes  in  the  country,  the  Malagasy  race  may  yet  ho 
pnvkTved,  and  obtain  a  name  and  a  place  among  the  nations ;  hut 
should  the  religion  of  the  lUhle  bo  again  proscribed,  and  driven  to  the 
caverns,  or  the  desert,  and  the  Malagasy  become  subject  to  the  in- 
lluonces  for  evil,  which,  in  their  present  eoiidition,  would  then  bo 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  ;  and  sboubl  ignorance,  and  vice,  and  the 
folly  and  weakness  which  are  their  natural  fruits  prevail,  the  people 
will  gradually  and  surely  melt  away,  and  their  final  subjection  and 
extinction  will  become  only  a  (piestion  of  time.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  nothing,  humanly  speaking,  but  the  moral  energy  and  vital 
stamina  of  Christianity  can,  in  their  present  contact  with  more  advanced 
races,  preserve  them  from  destruction.  The  Supreme  Ruler  appears, 
by  sending  llis  (lospel  among  them,  to  be  giving  them  another  trial,  a 
fresh  opportunity  of  entering  upon  that  course  of  intelligence,  activity, 
and  virtue,  which  is  the  path  of  natural  life  to  communities,  as  the 
way  of  holiness,  love  and  faith  is  the  path  of  spiritual  life  to  in¬ 
dividuals.  To  point  out  that  blessed  way,  to  induce  them  to  enter  it, 
to  lead  them  along  step  by  step  in  it  until  they  become  strong  in  that 
faith  which,  working  by  love,  purities  the  heart,  overcomes  the  world, 
anil  saves  the  soul,  is  the  great  aim  of  all  rightly  directed  missionary 
effort. 

Hut  while  seeking,  ami  w’ith  (Jod’s  blessing  accomplishing  this,  the 
gospel  which  the  missionary  teaches  enhances  the  enjoyment  of  every 
earthly  blessing,  and  saves  for  the  prcstuit  life,  as  well  as  for  that 
which  is  ly  come. 

^io  one  who  has  felt  the  least  interest  in  the  deeply  affecting  changes 
among  the  Malagasy,  which  are  attempted  to  be  set  forth  in  these 
pages,  can  feel  unconcerned  about  the  prospects  of  that  interesting 
people.  No  event  in  their  past  existence  has  been  so  remarkable  us  the 
it'cent  progress  of  Christianity  amongst  them.  The  number  of  its 
adherents  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  has  been  already  stated.  They 
amounted  to  about  7,000  in  the  capital  and  the  villages,  with  400 
communicants.  The  latest  statistics  show  their  total  nunib<*r  to  l>e 
about  IK, OCX),  with  1,371  communicants,  more  than  halfof  w'honi  are 
conuci'ted  with  the  churches  in  the  capital.  These  numbers  rt‘preseiit 
the  Christians  united  in  seventy-nine  churches,  w'ithin  a  radius  of  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  capital,  and  they  are  under  the  spiritual  cure  of 
seven  Kuglish  missionaries,  and  ninty-five  native  pastors  and  teachers. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  four  years  the  number  of  Christians  has  been 
more  than  doubled,  and  that  the  proportion  of  comm  unicun  ts  has  in¬ 
creased  more  than  tenfold.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  those  united  to 
the  Christians  in  the  capital  are  either  aged  or  very  young  persons. 
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Most  of  them  are  verging  towards  manhood  or  middle  age.  These  re- 
murkablo  and  gratifying  results  are  some  of  the  answers  to  the  many 
fervent  prayers  that  have  been  offered  for  the  people,  the  fruits 
of  Christian  philanthropy,  and  constitute  the  best  foundations  of  hope 
for  Madagascar. 

Besides  the  efforts  above  specified,  others  have  been  put  forth  ;  and 
although  w  e  have  yet  only  tw  enty  schools  in  Madagascar, this  department 
of  our  work  is  about  to  be  ably  reinforced.  Additional  books  in  the 
native  language  have  bten  prepared,  and  printed  at  the  mission  press, 
whence  w’e  expect  a  supply  for  the  increasing  demands  which  extended 
education  will  create:  and  alieady  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  a  generous  supply  of  IMalagasy  Bibles,  together  w  ith 
separate  portions  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  have  proved  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Christians  in  that 
country. 

Such  are  some  of  the  means  by  which  this  interesting  people  have, 
with  God’s  blessing,  attained  their  present  position,  and  it  is  on 
the  vigorous  and  persevering  use  of  these  and  other  instrumentalities 
employed  w  ithout  interruption  on  their  behalf,  that  w  e  build  our  hopes 
of  their  preservation,  and  their  happiness  in  this  life,  and  in  that 
which  is  to  come. 

A  distinguished  French  envoy  is  now  at  the  capital  negotiating  a 
treaty  on  behalf  of  France.  The  Malagasy  government  are  reported  to 
bo  willing  to  enter  into  the  same  arrangements  w  ith  France  as  they 
have  done  with  England ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  will  be 
approved,  and  the  country  remain  at  rest. 
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ECCE  DEUS.  A  REVIEWER  REVIEWED.* 

\\[E  believe  we  should  have  sntisPied  our  eouscienee  with  reference 
▼ »  to  this  able  and  verv  thoughtful  book  by  a  passing  notice  of  it, 
but  for  the  amazement  and  gritd*  with  wiiicli  we  read  its  character  as 
suiniued  up  iu  a  criticism  in  the  Spectator;  that  usually  careful  and 
trustworthy  critic,  to  our  surprise,  expresses  himself  of  the  work  as 
follows : — 

Before  a  man  engages  in  controversy  he  should  learn  how  to  reason. 
If  his  nature  is  such  as  to  exclude  him  from  all  hope  of  logic,  he  should 
take  to  other  pursuitSf  of  which  there  is  no  lack.  Tliis  is  the  best  advice 
we  can  give  the  author  of  Ecce  Dens  !  We  are  sure  that  he  might  do 
well  ill  another  line  of  life ;  he  certainly  means  well.  But  argument 
is  not  his  forte.  Judging  from  internal  evidence,  we  should  say  that 
he  must  be  accustomed  to  the  pulpit,  for  his  only  safeguard  lies  m  the 
absence  of  a  reply ;  and  he  I's  fond  of  indulging  in  the  small  sneers  which 
peculiarly  belong  to  weak  preachers.  When  he  comes  to  close  (piarteis 
with  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo  we  see  that  he  either  misunderstands 
that  book,  agrees  with  it  Avithout  knowing  how,  or  differs  from  it  with¬ 
out  knowing  why.  But  his  own  comments  on  Scriptural  ])assage8  show 
the  same  confusion.  Could  not  the  author  of  Ecce  lieus  make  a  better 
use  of  his  time^  and  not  sell  and  distribute  his  intellectual  property? 

We  often  have  occasion  to  say  of  a  criticism,  the  reviewer  has 
“never  read  the  hook;^^  we  never  felt  so  persuaded  of  this  as  in  the 
instance  before  us.  The  critic  seems  to  suppose  that  the  volume 
must  necessarily  he  some  shallow  rejoinder  of  narrow  orthodoxy,  weak 
and  flippant,  and  casts  it  aside,  with  scarce  a  moment’s  interrogation 
of  its  pages;  in  fact,  the  book  is  charactized  throughout, not  only  liy 
great  earnestness,  but  by  real  strength ;  we  have  not  the  most 
remote  idea  who  the  author  may  be,  nor  has  a  whisjier  with  reference 
to  it  ever  reached  us  from  any  reader  of  it,  or  any  one  interested  in 
it ;  oiir  judgment  therefore  is  simjily  and  perfectly  independent,  here 
and  there  are  jiassages  which  have,  perhajis,  too  much  the  trick  of 
rhetoric ;  the  writer  may  be  a  jireacher — jireachers  are  supposed  to 
be  most  interested  iu  writing  such  books  ;  but  from  the  severe  way  in 
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which  he  handles  the  sects,  and  the  whole  modern  church-life,  with 
much  injustice,  we  think ;  and  from  the  tender  regard  he  has,  or 
rather  the  resj)ect  he  pavs,  to  the  results  of  heretical  thinking  when 
he  savs  ''the  heretics  in  civilization,  not  to  sj)eak  of  theology,  have 
“  done  most  for  the  world  we  might  suppose  it  not  to  be  so  in  his 
ease  ;  the  book  abounds  in  passages  which,  if  not  to  be  called  noble 
in  eloquence,  produce  the  impression  upon  the  reader  of  the  noblest 
elcHpience  by  their  line  generalizations  and  frequent  glimpses  into  the 
underlying  laws  and  truths  of  things ;  so  far  from  a  fondness  for 
indulging  in  small  sneers,  we  do  not  believe  the  book  contains  one, 
the  writer  is  too  earnest  to  condescend  to  sneering,  and  everything 
like  littleness,  sarcasm,  or  scorn  is  entirely  alien  to  the  grave  and 
steady  j)urjK)se,  with  which  he  goes  right  on  with  his  work.  The 
author  has  little  to  say  to  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo,  w’ith  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  not(*s  at  the  close  of  the  book,  which  w  e  ourselves  regret, 
as  serving  no  purpose,  of  which  he  himself  speaks  as  a  kind  of 
mere  marginalia,*^  and  which  really  bear  the  same  proportion  in 
value  as  do  the  very  poor  notes  of  Frederick  Robertson  on  In 
moriam  to  the  genius  displayed  in  his  sermons ;  there  is  scarcely 
a  reference  to  Ecce  Homo  throughout  the  three  hundred  pages. 
Ecce  Dens  is  not  at  all  controversial,  and  thus  clearly  sliows  that 
the  critic  in  the  Sjicetafor  had  not  even  cursorily  read  it.  d'hc 
w  riter  ap|)roaches  and  regards  the  life  of  Christ  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo,  but  to  him  the  life  presents 
altogether  another  aspect ;  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo  follows  the 
life  from  step  to  step,  and  at  each  step,  patli,  or  avenue  he  says 
Behold  the  man!**  Our  present  author  lakes,  follows,  carefully 
notes  the  same  incidents  and  career,  but  he  cannot  stop  short  with 
the  concession  of  perfect  manhood,  tliere  is  more  than  this,  or  less 
than  this  :  with  an  audacity  which  will  shock  some  ix'aders,  after 
summing  np  the  iniinite  contingencies  which  meet  in  Christ,  he  says 
How  can  the  iinite  steadily  carry  the  iniinite  when  the  iniinite  is 
“  at  war  w  ith  him  ?  (*hrist  must  be  more  than  a  good  man,  or  w  orsc 
*Ohan  the  worst  man,  if  lie  be  not  God,  He  is  the  devil  ;**  and  again 
he  says,  “  Something  more  than  human  must  explain  this  human- 
ness.  Every  other  man  falls  short  of  it ;  how'  came  a  Galilean 
“  peasant  to  have  it  all  ?’*  To-day  the  great  question,  that  is  stirring 
“  men*s  hearts  to  their  very  depths  is.  Who  is  this  Jesus  Christ  ?*’ 
ithout  follow  ing  in  the  path  of  any  preceding  writer,  this 
author  follows  out  his  view.  'Hie  critic  in  T/te  Spectator  accuses 
him  of  ignorance  of  logic  and  inability  to  reason ;  he  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  very  accomplisheil  man  ;  but  logic  in  the  scientific  sense 
is  not  his  work  ;  nor  do  we  follow  him,  we  confess,  always  with 
great  s;itisfaction  when  he  grapples  with  some  subjects,  such  as 
future  punishments,  and  the  relation  of  the  Cross  to  law’,  especially 
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with  n’fcrt'ncc  to  the  first.  If  Nve  thoui^lit  it  our  province  to  enter  a 
sketch  of  argmnents  on  those  topics,  we  think  some  tender  and  fearful 
tilings  might  be  said  to  whicli  he  does  not  reply,  but  which  must 
have  often  impressed  liis  mind  ;  but  the  author  knows  liis  own  forte, 
and  neitlier  we,  nor  the  critic  in  the  Spectator,  have  any  right  to 
find  fault  with  the  absence  of  seientilie  view’s  of  truth,  when  he  tells 
us  tliat  he  “regards  polemical  divinity  as  miscliievous,  and  with 
“  intense  dissatisfaction;'^  and  that,  in  his  book,  he  has  “not  fol- 
“  lowed  the  analysis  of  the  scientific  theologian,  but  has  rather  come 
“  abruptly  upon  such  ])oints  as  have  been  thrown  np  by  the  biogra- 
“  pliers  of  Christ."  Of  all  the  attempts  made  recently  to  take  an 
adeipiate  survey  of  onr  Lord's  life  in  itself,  and  in  its  results,  \\q 
coimnend  this  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  ;  it  is  rich  in  reverence,  and  in  thought.  A  great  defect,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  work  is  that  while  the  author  does  not  parade  his 
allections,  or,  like  some  of  onr  modern  writers,  condescend  to  the 
confession  that,  even  he,  a  man  so  great  as  he,  tinds  something  in 
Christ  after  all — in  the  sickly  and  disgusting  fashion  of  Henan — it 
is  too  mdhj  erhient  that  he  lores  Christ;  that  there  is  a  compelled 
atl’ectionateness  ])roduced  by  the  knowledge  of  that  inellable  beauty 
and  holiness.  We  do  not  think  that  this  at  all  intcrfiTes  with  the 
strength  of  the  book;  and,  considering  that  lately  almost  every  bio¬ 
grapher  of  onr  liord  has  touched  His  life  with  about  as  much  rever¬ 
ence  as  a  surgeon  feels  for  a  subject  in  a  dissecting  room,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  fault  we  do  not  find  it  hard  to  forgive.  From  a  literary 
point  of  view’,  the  pages  seem  to  us  full  of  tccMiiing  sentences.  It  is 
written  for  the  very  purpose  of  controverting  impressions  of  Christ, 
by  calling  the  attention  back  to  what  we  know'  from  the  records 
about  Him.  In  his  first  sentence  he  says  “  Many  false  Christs  have 
“gone  out  into  the  world."  These  “false  Christs"  he  finds  in  the 
poet's  fancy,  the  developments  of  beaievolent  sentiment,  and  the 
carvings  of  ideal  htimanity.  He  calls  his  readers  to  the  story  itself ; 
very  rightly  he  commences  with  the  incarnation  of  “the  Holy 
“  Thing."  Whatever  modern  writers  may  attempt  to  do,  there  is 
ever  a  common-sense,  which,  if  it  read  the  story  at  all,  refus(*s  to 
separate  the  life  from  the  incarnation  and  its  antecedents.  Very 
finely  he  says,  “  When  Christ  came,  long  chapters  of  proph(*cy  had 
“  to  be  closed  like  gates  through  which  a  king  or  eoiirpieror  had 
“  passed.  In  Christ  the  prayers  of  many  ages  were  to  be  answered." 
But  it  was  a  poor,  unlearned  man,  garbed  as  a  peasant,  who  was  to 
say  to  all  the  wise  men  holding  the  lore  of  His  time,  “open  your 
“  scrolls  and  yon  will  read  in  all  of  them  about  me."  d'hosc  scrolls 
themselves  come  in,  of  course,  for  much  remark.  The  books  of  the 
pasrt,  when  Christ  was  born — the  written  Word  since.  Of  course,  a 
complete  view  of  the  life  of  Christ  suggests  the  (piestion.  What  is  to  be 
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(lone  with  the  (  hrislian  writings?  And  our  author  feels  that  the 
position  which  they  have  attained  is  their  best  vindication  for  their 
claim  to  be  tlie  declantions  which  God  has  authorized.  Meantime, 
it  is  remarkable  both  how  little,  and  how  much  w’c  have  of  the  words 
of  Christ.  A  few,  strong,  startling,  and  revolutionary  words,  with  a 
chastened  and  persuasive  tone  of  consolation,  sustained  by  many 
mighty  works,  was  all  lie  gave  to  men;  but  those  words  were  like 
nature — seminal :  as  when  men  in  the  first  ages  saw'  water,  but 
could  not  interpret  it  into  steam,  although  its  possibility  and  power 
were  there;  so  the  words  of  Christ  contained  developments,  and 
inlinite  social  possibilities.  Why  may  not,^'  say  the  writer,  the 
**  men  of  to-day  know’  (dirist  more  thoroughly  than  did  the  original 
**  disciples  and  apostles  ?  Tluy  know  everything  else  better.  Why 
make  an  exception  in  that  great  life  which  is  giving  such  revela- 
'Mions  of  itself?’*  He  finely  illustrates  this  in  a  later  passage, 
which  we  may  quote  from  the  chapter  on  Christ  the  Contemporary 
of  all  Ages.** 

By  laying  down  a  few  universal  principles,  sketching  a  kind  of 
river-map,  and  giving  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  be  a  constant  indwelling 
guest  of  the  soul,  Christ  is  as  truly,  as  potentially,  present  w’ith  this 
age  as  he  was  w  ith  his  immediate  followers  in  Judiea.  This,  indeed, 
is  not  the  w  hole  of  the  fact.  Of  every  great  man  it  may  he  justly  said 
that  he  is  more  iiiflueiitially  present  after  his  death  than  during  his 
life.  Shakespere  exerts  a  w  ider  influence  to-day  than  in  the  days  of 
his  flesh ;  so  does  Milton;  so  does  Luther;  but  not  so  Hannibal,  or 
Cmsar,  in  his  military  aspect,  for  destroyers  must  decrease,  but  creators 
must  increase,  ^leifs  names  are  kept  up  w’ith  men’s  sayings.  It  is 
rt'inarkable,  as  an  eminent  observer  of  human  nature  has  said,  that  the 
question  is  not  only  what  is  said,  but  who  said  it  ?  So  that  the  saying 
is  associated  with  the  person ;  and  if  the  saying  be  strong  enough  to 
keep  pace  with  the  march  of  the  generations,  its  author  may  be  said  to 
be  with  men  “  even  unto  the  end  of  the  w  orld.”  What  is  true  in 
degree  of  thinkers  is  true,  in  an  absolute  sense,  of  the  man  in  whom 
dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily*.  Notwithstanding  the 
fierce  iconoclasm  of  the  age,  a  hard  statemeut  bearing  the  name  ot 
Milton  will  secure  u  more  reverent  hearing  than  if  it  were  pronounced 
anonymously.  This  is  right.  In  the  heat  uud  prejudice  of  controverted 
tiroes  it  is  w’ell  to  withhold  the  name,  but  whoever  speaks  a  word  that 
goes  to  the  w'orld’s  heart  will  (juicken  an  eager  desire  on  the  part  ot 
those  whom  he  has  benefit(‘d  to  have  his  personality  identified.  Christ 
will  never  be  dissociated  from  Christ’s  savings,  and  in  this  way  he  will 
be  w  ith  his  people  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  but  in  a  still  deeper  w  ay 
— dee|H*r  because  the  words  w  ill  receive  continually  broadening  inter¬ 
pretations  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  be  more  urgently*  and  powertully 
applied  to  human  experience.  The  first  reading  cannot  bring  out  all 
the  meaning  of  the  words.  It  flows  like  the  oil  which  the  prophet 
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ble8s»tMl.  The  few  words  of  Christ  have  expanded  into  libraries ;  the 
poet  lias  sung  them,  the  painter  has  painted  them  ;  and  to-day  unnum¬ 
bered  thousands  are  eating  the  bread  which  is  distributed  by  His  hand. 
Semiually,  at  least,  everything  in  morals  can  be  fv)und  in  Christ.  No 
man  has  spoken  truths  so  deep,  so  far-reaching,  and  with  this  remark¬ 
able  circumstance  in  addition,  he  was  the  lirst  speaker  upon  the  themes 
which  he  discussed,  he  borrowed  nothing,  he  created  all.  He  outlined 
the  most  comprehensive  theories;  sketched  plots  which  poets  might  work 
out ;  gave  rebukes  which  showed  the  distance  which  lay  between  him 
and  all  hypocrites,  oppressors,  and  self-seekers ;  and  uttered  promises 
which  have  sunk  into  the  sorrowing  hearts  of  all  subsequent  generations, 
lie  is  thus,  and  not  thus  only,  with  men  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 

We  cannot,  as  we  should  enjoy  the  doing,  follow  the  writer  in  this 
brief  article  through  the  splendid  conceptions  which  shine  along  his 
magnificent  book  ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  notice  the  frequent 
touches  of  pathos — not  merely  the  tenderness  of  the  human  wor¬ 
shipper,  but  passages  giving  insiglit  to  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
history.  He  believes  that  the  “  fact  may  bo,  that  God  is  more 

human  than  traditional  doctrinism  has  vet  dared  to  conceive.^' 
Tlie  passages,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  womanliness  in  Christ’s 
nature,  will,  we  suppose,  be  not  graciously  received  by  some  critics. 
He  curiously  remarks,  that  Christ  is  never  said  to  have  called  a 
woman  to  follow  Him  ;  and,  quite  as  remarkable  that,  so  far  as 
evidence  goes,  no  woman  ever  spoke  a  word  against  Him.  It  seems 
as  though  He  had  assumed  that  the  womaidy  side  of  human  nature 
would  not  require  any  calling ;  that  the  heart  of  woman  would 
instinctively  recognise  Him,  and  welcome  Him  as  the  solution  of 
all  difficulties ;  the  sum  of  all  charms ;  the  sovereign  of  frail  and 
needy  creatures,  who  have  immense  capacity  for  sullcring,  but  little 
satisfaction  in  the  results  of  mere  logic.  He  was  ein|)hatically  the 
seed  of  the  xcoman,  Christ  was  born  to  every  woman  ;  men  re¬ 
quired  to  be  called ;  women  oidy  to  be  attracted.  To  the  same 
order  of  tender  appreciation  belongs  the  author’s  inquiry,  *‘Why 
‘‘  did  Christ  die  young  ?  ”  The  brevity  of  His  life  must  have  some 
meaning.  He  answers,  the  measure  of  consciousness  is  the  measure 
of  life ;  there  is  a  consciousness  wliicli  makes  men  die  young.  Men 
who  have  done  a  great  and  notable  work  for  th(‘-  world,  have  hasted 
to  the  battle,  saying  in  their  degree  as  He  said,  I  am  straitened 
"till  it  be  accomjdished.”  This  carries  the  soul  along  with  an  agony 
of  passion;  the  work  cannot  be  languidly  dreamt  about,  or  surveyed 
at  a  distanee.  Men  have  therefore  ^Gnidured  the  cross  and  despised 
"  the  shame,”  but  there  is  nothing  consumes  like  love.  Clirist’s  three 
years  were  but  as  a  span  ;  but  in  Him,  during  those  three  years,  a  fire 
burned  fiercely,  and  made  them  unlike  any  other  three  years  in  all 
human  history.  It  is  this  love  of  Christ,  of  which  wc  olteii  speak, 
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but  which  this  author  scorns  to  touch  with  beautil’ul  frcshiu  ssj  wliich 
of  course  expounds  the  whole  work  of  Christ;  it  illustrates  all 
'‘these  sayings  of  Mine/^  and  upon  this  chapter  our  author  is  very 
interesting.  "Christ/^  he  says,  with  a  newness  and  naivete  of  ex¬ 
pression,  “Christ  was  pre-eminently  a  talker.”  lie  compares  Him 
with  other  talkers,  and  with  writers,  such  as  Aristotle  and  Plato. 


^ay  that  the  w'ords  of  Aristotle  are  quick  wdth  the  same 
fe  that  is  characteristic  of  the  “sayings”  of  Christ?  They 
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are,  no  doubt,  wise,  critical,  and  often  most  practical ;  yet  the  minute¬ 
ness  of  definition  and  the  tedious  redundancy  of  detail  give  them  a 
sehohislic  air  which  is  little  adiq)te(l  to  the  tumultuous  life  of  all  natioim. 
'fhe  best  philosophies  of  the  ancient  civilization  descend  so  mucli  into 
detail  as  to  leave  no  scope  for  the  play  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 
Kverything  is  numbered,  labelled,  docketed, — there  it  is,  take  it,  or  he 
a  fool.  Plato,  as  before  pointcMl  out,  was  so  voluminous  in  his  details, 
going  from  statesmimship,  ])hilosophy,  science,  and  rhetoric  to  early 
rising,  hunting,  daiieing,  money-lending,  and  Sicilian  cookery,  as  to 
give  one  the  i<lea  tiiat  he  undertook  to  do  the  w’ork  of  a  domestic  gas- 
fitter  rather  than  to  bring  mmi  into  the  light  of  the  sun.  He  is  so 
minute  as  to  place  a  lamp  at  the  corner  of  every  strt  ef,  at  the  entrance 
of  eveiT  house,  atid  in  every  room  of  every  habitation,  lie  w  as  a  very 
skilful  gastitter,  and  very  careful;  he  ran  his  trial-light  over  every  tube 
and  every  tap,  hut  it  may  he  doubted  whether,  alter  all,  he  was  more 
than  a  jiainstaking  gastitter,  —  a  high  character,  too,  considering  the 
general  darkness  of  his  time. 

#  #  *  ♦  4?  * 

Plato  lighted  his  age  with  gas,  Christ  lighted  the  world  with  the 
sun ;  the  one  was  local,  the  other  universal ;  the  one  changeable,  the 
other  p(‘rmanent.  The  heathen  philosophers  gave  directions,  Christ 
gave  hfe.  Aristotle  expounded  diametrical  conjunctiou  ;  ('hrist  said, 
*•  \»  ye  w  ould  that  men  .‘should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.” 
Cicero  wrote  excellent  advices  on  friendship;  Christ  said,  “Love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.”  Plato  wrote  wise  prescriptions  for  particular 
disc'ases:  Christ  infused  llis  own  life  into  men.  The  Pytliagoreans 
WToto  for  favourite  circles;  Christ  sent  his  gospel  to  “  all  nations.” 
Aristotle  ipiotes  from  Plato,  Plato  nTers  to  Homer,  and  the  pages  of 
Cicero  abound  with  qiiotations  and  allusions;  hut  Christ  cpiotcs 
immediately  Irom  the  latluT,  and  by  so  much  speaks  the  universal 
language. 

The  same  principle  of  lift*,  revealed  hv  its  love,  the  author  follows 
out  into  “(’hrist\s  calling  of  men,”  “Christ  rejecting  men,”  “  Tlic 
“  (  hurch,”  “  'riu‘  ('hurch  left  in  the  world,”  “  3'hc  (  Voss  of  Christ,” 
and  especially  valuable  is  the  chapter  on  “The  relation  of  tlu^  Cross 
“  tv>  practical  morals;”  but,  as  we  can  devote  little  more  space  to  the 
volume,  as  we  are  heartily  desirous  of  commending  it  to  the  notice 
of  all  to  whom  our  voice  may  reach,  and  as  we  are  desirous  of  show- 
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ing  what  kind  of  words  certain  critics  can  treat  with  scorn,  we  may 
here  quote  a  few’  of  those  suggestive  paragraphs  with  w  hich  the  book 
abounds.  Wc  suppose  tlie  author  would  estimate  and  judge  such 
men  on  liis  own  broad  scale,  somehow,  as  when  he  says,  Tliere  is  a 
'^solemnity  which  is  more  sinful  than  laughter;  There  is  a  laughter 
**  more  acceptable  to  God  than  solemnity.  Some  men  never  laughed, 
« — cannot  laugh,  but  they  have  a  ready  talent  for  condemning 
laughter  in  others ;  what  is  wanting  in  mirth  is  made  up  in 
censorioiisness.  They  have  but  a  small  endowment  of  life  to 
**  answer  for,  and  cannot,  consequently,  com[)rehend  the  many-sided 
men  who,  while  open  to  all  the  inlluences  of  mirth,  have  their 
holy  hours  of  deep  and  probably  agonizing  devotion.^' 

UTILITARIAN  AND  CHRISTIAN  MORALS. 

The  Ptolemaic  theory  of  morals  is  supersi'ded  by  the  morality  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  universe;  self  is  not  the 
centre  of  life.  (Jod  is  tlie  sun  :  around  Him  life  sliould  constantly  revolve, 
draw’ing  from  Him  light,  warmth,  beauty,  and  fruitfulness.  A  motion 
round  its  own  axis  alone  w’ould  mean  night,  winter,  death ;  but  the 
revolution  round  the  sun  means  day,  summer,  immortality.  The  utili¬ 
tarian  morality  is  to  be  classilled  wdth  the  rtolemaic  astronomy.  Both 
have  a  w’rong  centre;  a  centre  w’hich  necessitates  a  delusive  survey  and 
an  incorrect  calculation. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  LOVE. 

Union  will  be  best  attested  by  charity — not  charity  in  any  low'  sense, 
but  charity  as  a  phase  of  justice;  not  the  charity  that  condescends,  but 
the  charity  w'hich  concedes  on  equal  terms.  Wherever  infallibility  is 
clainie<l,  the  possibility  of  union  is  a  blank ;  w’here  liberty  is  conceded, 
union  is  already  a  fact.  Christ  is  in  all  denominations  w'here  he  is 
loved.  The  Uomanist  feels  that  he  needs  the  crucifix,  the  penance,  the 
Virgin  Mother,  the  intermediate  fire :  let  him  have  them ;  he  w  ill  be 
8ave<l,  not  by  the  alloy,  but  by  the  line  gold.  The  Protestant  offers  a 
less  ornate  w’orship :  let  him  do  so ;  he  w’ill  be  heard,  not  for  his  stern¬ 
ness,  but  for  his  sincerity.  The  Trinitarian  firmly  holds  the  doctrine 
of  the  triune  (Jodhead,  and  the  reverent  Unitarian  (not  the  scoffing 
bocinian)  feels  that  if  he  has  finished  with  Acce  Homo  instead  of  wdth 
hcce  TieuSy  he  will  ultimately  be  led  by  gentle  chiding  to  exclaim, 
“My  Lord  and  my  God  !”  Men  are  saved  by  the  crucified  (Jirist,  not 
by  the  superscription  whi^h  Ifilate  wTote. 

THE  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  A  TREE — HOW  EXI’ERIENCE  G HOW’S. 

Suppose  a  tree  to  be  conscious,  and  let  it  illustrate  w’hat  is  meant 
by  grow’ing  into  a  right  understanding  of  this  har<l  doctrine.  Tell  the 
tree  in  April  that  it  is  bare  and  ungainly  in  appearance;  very  barren 
and  naked  altogether.  The  tree  says,  “  Nay  :  I  am  rooted  in  the 
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earth  ;  my  branchea  are  atrong;  I  live  in  the  light ;  I  drink  the  dew  ; 
and  I  am  beautiful ;  the  winds  rock  me,  and  many  a  bird  twitters  on 
my  boughs.’^  This  is  its  April  creed.  (*o  to  tlie  same  tree  after  it  has 
had  a  summer’s  experience  ;  it  has  felt  the  quickening  penetration  of 
the  solar  tire,  quenched  its  thirst  in  summer  showers,  felt  the  sup 
circulating  through  its  veins;  the  leaves  have  come  out  on  branch  uiul 
twig,  the  blossoms  have  blushed  and  bloomed  through  long  days  of 
light,  fruit  has  been  formed,  and  mellowed  into  maturity.  Now  hear 
the  tree  !  “  I  am  not  what  I  was  in  April ;  my  very  identity  seems 

to  be  changed;  when  men  called  me  bare  and  nigged  1  did  not  believe 
them  a  few  months  ago ;  now  I  sec  what  they  meant — their  verdict 
was  sound :  T  thought  the  .\pril  light  very  beautiful,  hut  it  is  nothing 
to  the  blazing  splendour  of  the  later  months :  1  liked  the  twitter  of 
the  spring  birds,  but  it  is  poor  compared  with  the  song  of  those  that 
came  in  June:  I  feel  as  if  1  had  been  born  again.”  The  parable  is 
broad  enough  to  cover  this  bewildering,  and  at  times  horrifying,  doctrine 
of  hereditary  depravity.  Men  cannot  be  in  April  what  they  will  be  in 
September.  Each  year  says  to  growing  hearts,  “  1  have  many  things 
to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.”  In  old  age  men  may 
accept  the  rejected  doctrines  of  their  youth.  Experience  brings  us 
round  many  a  rugged  hill,  and  gives  us  better  views  of  condemned, 
because  misuncierstood,  opinions. 

chuist’s  miuacles. 

Then,  too,  as  already  hintc'd,  the  miracles  bore  a  special  relation  to 
the  devil  himself.  The  miracles  were  polygonal ;  one  side  looked 
towards  suffering  men,  another  towards  observers,  a  third  towards 
doubters,  a  fourth  towards  the  devil,  and  so  on.  Christ’s  struggle  with 
the  tempter  was  only  begun  in  the  wilderness ;  it  was  continued  to 
the  very  end  of  his  earthly  course.  No  devil,  would  have  meant  no 
Christ. 


uod’s  work  with  man. 

God  has  had  no  trouble  wdth  the  worlds,  but  his  children  have 
cursed  him  to  his  face!  Was  it  not  a  great  risk  (w’e  put  the  inquirj* 
with  trembling  reverence)  to  create  any  existences  that  came  so  entirely 
within  the  conditions  of  (iod’s  essential  nature  ?  In  fashioning  planets, 
in  quickening  vegetation,  in  creating  brutes  more  or  less  bright  in 
instinct,  he  was,  so  to  speak,  a  long  way  from  himself — far  out  of  the 
awful  circle  which  is  specifically  divine  ;  hut,  when  he  set  his  hand  to 
the  lashioning  of  wn/w,  a  creature  that  should  be  distinctively  in  his  own 
image  and  likeness,  he  coutiiied  himself  within  the  interior  of  that  circle! 
Think  ot  wdmt  he  proposed  in  making  man  :  the  creature  was  to  be 
made  in  his  owm  imago,  inspired  with  his  own  breath,  and  admitted  to 
Ids  very  presence  for  fellowship.  Now  (;amc  the  awful  problem, — Euw 
much  can  man  contain  of  God  without  seeking  to  obtain  more  ?  The  sun 
could  not  seek  to  extend  his  empire;  the  stars  never  mutinied  against 
iheir  King ;  in  all  the  uproar  of  the  seas  thore  wns  r.o  tone  cf  di.M  ontcnt : 
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but  this  creature,  this  God  in  miniature — will  he  ever  plot  against  his 
Maker,  will  he  make  confusion  amid  the  peaceful  order  of  the  universe  ? 
The  higher  the  life,  the  higher  the  difliculty.  Ascension  means  com¬ 
plication.  Alan  has  less  ditliculty  \v  ith  dead  woi)d  than  with  living 
wood;  less  difficulty  with  vegetable  life  than  with  animal  life;  less 
difficulty  with  a  beast  of  burden  than  with  the  child  that  reflects  his 
own  image.  So  with  God.  His  difficulty,  so  to  speak,  was  at  the  top, 
not  at  the  bottom  of  creation.  It  was  a  child,  not  a  beast,  that  broke 
the  boundary.  AVhat  was  to  be  done,  then  ? 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  FEAR. 

Virtue  founded  on  fear  is  only  vice  in  a  fit  of  dejection. 

We  might  go  on  this  way  through  pages.  We  fancy,  when  a  man 
is  able  to  write  a  book  like  this,  lie  must  be  tolerably  indillerent  to 
the  words  review'ers  say  about  him.  We  have,  however,  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  expressing  to  him  the  gratitude  we  feel  for  a  work  of  un¬ 
common  wealth  and  richness  of  spiritual  insight,  thought,  and 
fervour ;  and  wc  again  commend  it  as  in  some,  perhaps  in  almost 
every  particular,  the  best,  and  most  alFectionate  reaume  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord  with  which  we  are  accpiainted,  embracing,  as  it  does, 
not  only  its  human  attractions,  but  following  them  out  to  their 
divine  issues. 


THE  INTERMEDIATE  ST ATE.—STR ATTENDS  DIS- 

COUI^ES* 


1^0  receive  a  volume  like  this  is  like  receiving  a  posthumous  work 
from  some  venerated  pen  of  a  past  generation.  The  dedication 
is  most  pathetic,  and  beautifully  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
chief  discourse :  **  I  dedicate  these  pages  to  the  memory  of  tlie 
**  many  friends  and  kindred,  who,  in  former  years,  as  well  as  in  more 
**  recent  times,  have  passed  away,  in  the  full  expectation  that  I  shall 
‘‘soon  meet  them  again  in  the  mutual  congratulations  of  Heaven  and 


“  Eternity.”  The  chief  discourse,  “  On  the  Intermediate  State,”  is 
published  very  much  in  deference  to  the  strongly  expressed  wish  of 


the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Eve-Smith.  Another  of  the  discourses,  that  “  On 


“  Faith  and  ( 'onfession  as  securing  Salvation,”  wc  remem  her  to  have 


heard  nearly  forty  years  since,  when  we  were  quite  a  child ;  but  the 
impressive  and  profound  tones  of  the  preacher  printed  it  inetfacc- 
ahly  upon  our  memory  ;  and  although  we  have  known  nothing  of  it 
since,  it  was  not  dilficult  to  call  it  all  into  coherence  and  order,  as 


within  the  last  week  or  two  we  found  it  in  these  pages.  Mr.  Strat¬ 
ton  w  as  a  great  preacher  in  his  day  ;  he  did  not  till  a  national  tield  ; 
his  temperament,  tastes,  and  habits  of  life,  conjoined  to  his  close 
congregational  vigilance,  prevented  this ;  but  we  know  no  man  of 
the  modern  pulpit  who  would  better  repay  close  study.  His  elfect 
on  his  audiences  was  most  searching  and  prophetic,  and  his  elo¬ 
quence,  of  w  hich  we  have  too  few’  specimens  preserved  as  it  was  in 
its  fulness  and  strength,  w’as  always  of  the  most  incisive  and  pene¬ 
trating,  and  sometimes  of  the  richest  and  tendercst  character.  Wc 
are  glad  to  receive  this  little  book  ;  it  is  singular  that  we  now*  seldom 
find  preachers  disposed  to  touch  or  say  much  upon  this  toj)ic  whicli 
was  so  proh)undly  interesting  to  many  of  our  fathers,  and  which 
must  be  interesting  to  nil  Christian  souls.  Whether  the  faith  in 
immortality  have  increased  with  us  in  projmrtion  to  our  neglect  of 
those  retinements  of  detail,  or  those  speculations  in  which,  starting 
from  certain  texts  and  statements  of  Scripture,  our  fathers  indulged, 
may,  we  think,  most  assuredly  be  doubted.  The  hovering  gleams 
of  immortality,  like  tlashes  coming  and  going  before  the  nature  of 


*The  Intermediate  State  and  other  Discourses.  By  Janies  Stratton, 
forty-two  years  ^linister  of  Paddington  Chapel.  James  Nisbet. 
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man,  art*  fed  and  nurtured  into  certainties  and  assurances,  as  the 
mind  reverently  rests  upon,  and  re-creates,  and  renews  itself,  day  by 
dav,  from  the  words  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  Then  the  hopes  of 
the  soul  turn  into  realisations,  and  fancies  and  reasonini^s  become 
promises  and  pictures.  The  tirst  part  of  Mr.  Stratten’s  essay  is 
occuj)ied  by  some  beautiful  remarks  which,  if  a  kind  of  common 
property  now,  are  still  desirable,  to  impress  upon  our  minds  the 
assurances  of  the  independent  existence  of  the  human  soul.  He 
says 

This  is  confirmed  and  illustrated,  further,  by  our  experience  in  the 
hours  of  sleep.  Wlu'ii  the  body  is  enjoying  its  repose,  and  restinj?  to 
receive  its  mysterious  and  inscrutable  invij^oration,  the  mind  is  often 
awake  in  the  highest  vivacity  of  its  operations,  and  creating  scenes  of 
terror  or  blessedness. 

And,  as  it  to  show  that  the  unintelligent  elemental  materials  around 
ns  are  hindrances  and  not  helps  to  the  intelleetual  faculties,  wlien  thearm, 
the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  foot,  have  susjiended  tlie  tunetions  even  of  their 
instrumentality;  then  what  will  not  tin*  mind  achievi*  and  accomplish, 
rersons  who,  wlien  awake,  were  never  poets,  hav<‘  in  sleep  imagine«l  that 
poetry  has  been  llowiiig  from  them  in  easy  and  harmonious  numbers; 
others,  who  were  never  authors,  have  in  dreams  supposed  that  they  were 
compiling  abstruse  and  learned  books;  all  time  and  space  have  been  as  if 
annihilated,  the  imagination  has  exulted  in  the  full  splendour  and  en¬ 
chantment  of  its  creations,  and,  like  the  Ilabylonish  monarch,  wc  have 
longi  d  to  recall  the  lustre  and  sweetness,  the  sanctity  and  joy,  of  many 
of  our  dreams.  Who  has  not  experienced  this  either  in  the  illusions 
of  childhood,  or  in  the  instructions  that  the  reins  have  sometimes  received 
in  the  night  season  ?  while  prophets  of  old  times,  in  dreams,  have  been 
even  favoured  by  actual  visions  of  the  Almighty.  How  reasonable  then 
to  infer  that  when  the  union  shall  be  dissolved  by  death,  and  a  longer 
and  deeper  sleep  is  appointed  to  the  body,  the  mind  may  be  at  large  and 
in  all  the  liberty,  peace,  and  blessedness  of  its  own  pure  and  independent 
life  and  o])erations. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  we  often  make  too  much  of  what  is 
called  death,  and  suppose  that  we  have  a  deeper  and  fuller  knowledge 
of  it  than  we  really  have.  For  when  you  see  a  person  die,  what  do 
you  see  ?  The  outward  and  material  phenomena  of  dissolution,  and 
that  is  all;  and  even  these  most  confusedly,  imperfectly,  and  indistinctly. 
There  are  causes  at  work,  and  principles  in  action,  and  essences  in  con¬ 
flict,  altogether  impalpable  to  our  senses.  They  are  too  subtle,  and 
abstract,  for  our  penetration.  The  eye  exijuisite  and  complicated  as  is 
its  mechanism,  is  too  coarse  an  organ  for  the  inspection  of  all  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  this  great  change.  We  magnify  exceedingly  the  powers  of 
vision  beyond  their  real  virtue ;  for  we  never  see  more  than  the  surfaces 
ol  things,  nor  even  these  without  light ;  and  incredible  and  most 
glorious  transactions  may  be  taking  place  around  us  of  which  w’e  have 
no  perception,  as  the  prophet’s  servant  found  when  a  glance  was  per- 
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mitted  him  into  the  invisible  world,  and  the  horses  and  the  chariots  of 
fire  flashinj?  to  and  fro,  were  seen  around  his  master,  Elisha.  And  so 
it  is  a  mere  j^ratuitous  assumption,  for  which  there  is  no  proof  what- 
ev«‘r,  that  when  the  body  dies  and  is  decomposed,  the  soul  also  sleeps 
or  perishes  in  the  material  ruin.  It  is,  surely,  far  more  natural  and 
philosophical  to  suppost*,  that  the  independent  essence  survives  and 
emerges  in  its  own  life  and  glory.  And  without  possibility  of  contra¬ 
diction  it  must  be  admitted,  upon  any  principle,  even  that  of  atheism 
itself,  that  our  life  in  another  world,  in  purity  and  perfect  joy,  is  not 
half  as  incredible  as  our  existence  here,  in  the  midst  of  the  war  of 
elements,  and  all  the  moral  confusion  and  anarchy  which  prevail  every¬ 
where  around  us.  We  conclude,  therefore,  not  only  that  the  soul  sur¬ 
vives  the  body,  and  is  capable  of  a  separate  and  independent  life,  but 
that  it  is  unencumbered,  and  in  a  vastly  higher  condition,  satisfied  with 
all  possible  moral  and  intellectual  felicities.  Like  a  brilliant  light  in 
a  dark  and  obscuring  lantern, — the  lamps  of  Gi<icon  for  example,  in 
the  earthen  pitchers :  break  the  pitchers,  and  the  lights  appear  in  all 
the  splendour  and  loveliness  of  their  illumination,  and  shed  their  radi¬ 
ance  far  abroad ;  or  like  an  ancient  Israelite  in  his  tent,  where  all  is 
contracted  and  confined  ;  let  him  go  forth  and  try  his  strength,  activity, 
and  speed,  and  he  will  bound  like  Asahel,  over  the  mountains  and  the 
valleys  of  the  land  of  promise,  or  like  a  bird  emerging  from  its  shell  to 
adventure  its  pinions,  and  shake  its  glistening  plumage,  and  take  its 
joyous  flight,  in  the  unbounded  amplitude  of  uuclouded  heaven.  There 
are  then  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect. 

But  what  is  that  state  of  souls  ?  that  world  of  mind  ?  ^yhat  are 
the  conditions  upon  which  blessed  or  unhappy  spirits  enter,  when 
they  ary  disembodied  and  set  free  from  the  trammels  of  the  flesh  h 
There  is  no  doubt  a  physical  theory  of  another  life,  but  it  is  not 
with  this  that  we  have  to  concern  ourselves  when  we  attempt  to 
follow  the  teachings  and  the  reasonings  of  Scripture.  Where  are 
our  happy  relatives  ?  and  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  spirits 
**  of  just  men  made  perfect  And  w  hat  was  that  Paradise  in 
which  the  Saviour  promised  to  greet  that  day  the  dying  thief?  and 
what  reason  have  we  for  supposing  that  the  holy  spirits  of  those  we 
call  the  dead  are  received  at  death  into  the  highest  and  complete 
heaven?  and  what  light  does  Scripture  throw  through  all  its  parts, 
on  all  these  thoughts?  It  is  perhaps  thirty-five  years  since  we  read 
those  various  pa[)ers  ami  sermons  which  were  published  by  Dr. 
Watts,  and  entitled  by  him  The  World  to  Come,  To  people 
daily  accustomed  to  turn  to  those  questions  for  light  and  consolation, 
those  discourses  were  addressed.  The  references  in  them  to  such 
topics  are  manifold  and  most  beautiful,  and  since  the  time  when  they 
were  published,  nothing,  of  which  we  are  aware,  has  been  written 
upon  the  subject  surpassing  them  in  Scriptural  truth,  or  the  truth 
of  the  common  sense  of  the  f'hristian  mind.  Protestants,  it  must 
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he  aduiittcJ,  liavc  been,  foi*  the  must  [)art,  at'raul  to  luuch  the 
topic.  Mr.  Straiten,  of  course,  disclaims  the  idea  that  intermediate 
state  is  a  state  of  purgatorial  purification,  like  that  unveiled  in  the 
teachings,  dogmas,  and  disciplines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
There  is  another  side  to  the  doctrine  which  would  be  equally  dis¬ 
claimed— that  it  is  the  region  of  souls  who  have  become  a  kind  of 
mediator  between  the  highest  blessings  and  ourselves ;  but  however 
the  slighted  and  unconsidered  doctrine  may  be  regarded,  it  is  inaiii- 
fest  that  it  seems  to  have  a  place  in  the  symmetrical  scheme  of  Chris¬ 
tian  thouglit  and  Christian  consolation,  and  by  its  inlluence  on  the 
mind,  we  believe  it  would  well  repay  a  close,  careful.  Scriptural 
attention.  An  argument  for  the  existence  of  such  an  intermediate 
state,  comes  with  great  force,  and  is  well  put  by  Mr.  Stratum,  from  a 
consideration  of  what  Christ  was  in  relation  to  the  procession  and 
order  of  salvation.  Did  the  spirits  of  the  fathers  enter  into  the  con- 
siinimation  of  blessedness  before  Christ  Himself? 

Again,  until  the  incarnation  of  Christ  had  taken  place,  and  the  Lamb, 
the  glorified  humanity  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  was  established  on  the  throne, 
ht'aven  was  not  prepared  for  the  saints.  It  was  not  right  that  they 
should  take  possession  till  He,  who  was  e!nphati(‘ally  the  Head  and  the 
Forerunner,  had  entered.  In  truth,  He  was  no  forerunner  at  all,  if 
myriads  in  long  succession  had  preceded  Him.  It  is  a  paIj)ablo  mis¬ 
nomer,  and  should  be  for  ever  l)lott(‘d  out.  In  this  case  Christ  would 
be,  not  forerunner,  but  successor — not  at  the  head,  but  in  the  middle — 
not  the  first,  but  preceded  by  all  the  Old  'restainent  believer*.  Itut 
who  is  prepared  to  consent  to  this?  And  as  heaven  was  not  prepared  for 
believers  until  Christ,  the  Forerunner  and  High  Priest,  was  there,  so 
it  may  be  doubted  if  human  souls  were  pri'pared  for  that  vision  of  the 
essential  being  and  perfections  of  Deity,  which  only  was  to  be  enjoyed 
when  the  great  mystery  of  godliness  had  transpired,  and  God  became 
manifest  in  the  flesh. 

*##*** 

For  the  further  proof  and  illustration  of  our  princifde  we  observe 
that  the  human  soul  of  the  Son  of  God  itself  entered  the  intermediate 
slate  at  the  moment  of  His  decease  on  the  cross.  The  body  of  Jesus 
was  entombed  after  the  ordinary  manner,  but  He  had  said  to  the 
malefactor,  not  long  before  He  expired,  Luke  xxiii,  13  :  Verily  I  say 
unto  thee,  To-day  shall  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.” 

Now  that  the  place  of  repose  and  safety  where  Abel,  Knoch,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Moses,  Samuel,  Elijah,  David,  and  all  the  prophets,  with  all 
who  follow’ed  them  in  faith  and  obedience,  were  gathered  at  death,  was 
paradise,  but  not  the  highest  heaven,  is  ])roved  thus.  On  the  morning 
ot  the  resurrection  Christ  said  to  Mary  Mag<lalene,  “  Toucli  me  not; 

1  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father  :  ”  John  xx.  17.  He  had  not  yet 
entered  upon  His  glory,  or  taken  possession  of  His  celestial  throne. 
He  hud  been  only  w’ith  the  spirits  of  the  just,  and  thus  was  fulfilled  the 
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ancient  oracle  found  in  Psalm  xvi.,  and  quoted  and  applied  to 
Clirist,  the  justice  of  which  application  is  incontestahly  proved 
by  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  ‘‘  Thou  wilt  not  l(‘ave  my  soul  in 
hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.^’  Upon 
our  principle  nothing  is  jduiner  than  this  passage,  upon  which  so  much 
has  been  written,  and  around  which  such  obscuration  has  been  brought. 
The  body  did  not  see  eorrujition ;  it  remained  pure  and  fragrant  in  its 
bed  of  spices;  the  soul  was  not  left  in  Sheol  or  Hades,  in  the  happy 
mansions,  in  the  intermediate  state,  it  returned,  entered  into  the  incor¬ 
ruptible  body,  and  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  His  perfect  manhood,  awoke  and 
arose,  to  sleep  and  to  die  no  mor(‘,  but  to  carry  at  his  girdle  the  keys 
of  every  condition,  visible  or  invisible,  of  the  living  or  the  dead,  in  the 
universe  of  (lod. 

There  are  two  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  the 
same  principle  is  incontestabh’  contained.  Rom.  x.  G,  7 :  “  Say  not 
in  thine  heart,  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  (that  is,  to  bring  Christ 
down  from  above  :  Or,  Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  ?  (that  is,  to 
bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead).”  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  already  accomplished,  and  the  word  of  salvation  is  nigh  in  our 
mouth  and  in  our  heart.  But  then  He  had  been  into  the  deep,  the 
abyss  which  was  the  abode  of  beings  invisible  to  us.  This  is  necessarily 
implied.  Kph.  iv,  9  :  “  Now  that  He  ascended,  what  is  it  but  that  He 
also  descended  first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ?”  1  find  that 

the  most  celebrated  episcopalian  expositors  of  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
as  it  is  called,  vindicate  the  article,  “  He  descended  into  hell,” 
into  the  invisible  state,  upon  these  passages.  It  is  sutlicient  for  my 
purpose  that  they  express  some  other  place  for  the  soul  of  Christ, 
while  His  body  was  entombed,  than  the  throne  of  His  glory.  With 
the  localities  in  question,  as  we  can  have  no  acquaintance,  so 
1  profess  no  knowledge.  The  surpassing  altitude  in  the  one  ease, 
the  unfathomable  profundity  in  the  other,  are  alike  mysterious 
and  inscrutab.c,  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  present  aj)prehensions. 
All  that  1  contend  for  is,  that  Christ  went  to  the  congregated  commu¬ 
nity  of  His  faithful  servants,  who  were  in  paradise,  waiting  for  the 
higher  felicities  of  access  to  His  more  immediate  presence,  just  as  they 
and  all  the  ransomed,  who  are  now  before  the  throne,  are  waiting  for 
the  higher  transports  and  the  brighter  glories  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
last  day,  and  the  tinal  consummation. 

We  have  quoted  paragrajdis  at  length,  partly,  and  principally, 
because  they  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and  because  thev  intro- 
(luce  to  our  rea<lers  a  topie  which  has  received  so  slight  an  attention 
in  these  latter  days.  Our  fathers  held  Christian  truth  in  much  more 
symmetrieal  jiroportions  than  we  do;  the  gain  was  not  altogether 
on  their  side,  but  it  is  eertainly  not  altogether  on  ours,  and  this 
doctrine,  which  we  have  only  beim  able  thus  cursorily  to  touch,  docs 
seem  to  us  to  meet  tlie  letter  and  the  scope  of  the  Christian  system, 
and  tlie  work  of  redenqition.  Before  few  of  us  the  state  of  souls 
comes  in  clear  and  distinct  proportions ;  it  will  not  while  we  simply 
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cultivate  the  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  as  a  feeling  and 
a  process  of  reasoning  rather  than  a  revelation ;  we  may  use  the  first, 
the  last  will  especially  inform  and  enlighten,  and  give  stability  to  the 
Christian  judgment  and  hope.  So  far  from  its  conveying  anything  to 

the  mind  or  atlections  likelv  to  shade  or  sliroud  them  with  dis- 

* 

satisfaction,  we  believe  it  will  tend  to  make  the  contines  of  the 
eternal  kingdoms  more  real  and  near  to  us.  The  thoughts  and 
speculations  of  Mr.  Stratten  were  written  many  years  since;  possibly, 
could  he  have  entered  u[)on  the  whole  question  now,  many  interest¬ 
ing  topics  of  thought  would  have  occurred  to  him  which  he  has 
left  unnoticed ;  many  things  occur  to  us  which  wc  can  conceive  he 
would  shrink  from  saying,  to  what  extent  may  we  indulge  in  the 
thought  that  the  intermediate  state,  without  being  at  all,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  purgatorial,  .may  yet  be  preparative 
and  remedial  ?  How  unfit  the  best  men  are  for  highest  states  and 
scenes  ;  in  many,  how  some  little  seedling,  or  gleam  of  faith,  light, 
and  will,  seem  to  point  the  hope  of  survivors  to  highest,  best,  and  most 
blessed  destinies.  We  must  look  at  these  things  with  wide  open 
Scriptures,  and  without  the  prejudices  of  form  of  speech  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  we  shall  perhaps  find  that,  without  rendering  any  homage 
to  the  priestcraft  of  Rome,  without  the  belief,  for  a  second,  that  we 
can  liberate  souls  from  one  state  into  another,  it  may  be  that  we 
shall  find  how^  such  a  doctrine  throws  light  upon  them  who  are  said 
to  sleep  in  Jesus,  and  whom  God  will  bring  with  Him.  But  hopes 
like  these  we  have  hinted  look  further  than  the  views  which  meet 
us  in  Mr.  Stratten’s  helpful  and  suggestive  little  book. 
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VII. 

OUR  BOOK  CLUB. 

WE  congratulate  ^Ir.  Dickinson  on  his  continued  heroism  in 
carrying  forward  tlie  reprint,  so  long  desired,  of  the  rare 
volumes  of  A  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Tefitaments,  By 
John  2'rapp,  M,A.  Reprinted  from  the  Author^ s  last  Edition, 
Edited  by  the  Rer.  Hugh  Martin y  M,A,  In  Five  Volumes y  J  ol.  I.y 
Genesis  to  Second  Chronicles,  (Richard  Dickinson).  This  reprint 
of  old  Commentator  Trapp  is,  in  every  respect,  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Here  we  have  his  effij^v,  with  its  commendatory  lines 
by  T.  I).  R,  B, 

One  of  this  Acre’s  ‘greatest  little  men, 

Great  in  poed  workes,  witnesse  his  golden  pen, 

His  pt‘n  hath  drawn  his  learned  head  in  part, 

Ilis  holy  life  proclaimes  a  gracious  heart, 

Should  any  mee  consult  how  hee  might  rise 
Into  completenesse,  I  would  say — I'rappize, 

And  this  advice  seems  to  have  been  pretty  extensively  followed. 
There  is  a  disposition  to  follow  it  more,  but  the  high  price  of  the 
volumes,  about  Nine  Pounds  the  set,  has  hitherto  prevented  this 
possibility.  Mr.  Dickinson  places  the  volumes  within  a  more 
accessible  reach.  M  e  are  very  glad  to  see  that  the  task  of  the 
editor  has  been  very  much  contined  to  the  mere  correction  of  the 
proofs,  which,  of  course,  involves  the  correction  of  the  punctuation  of 
the  old  edition ;  obsolete  w  ords  have  not  been  removed,  but  tlieir 
modern  synonyms  give  their  explanation  in  the  margin.  The 
verification,  and  often  the  emendation,  of  Trapp^s  patristic,  historical, 
and  literary  quotations  would  require  an  absorption  in  the  work 
almost  impossible  for  jierhaps  any  such  man  as  would  allectionately 
edit  him  to  command.  Indeed  the  writer  of  the  present  notice, 
was  compelled  to  decline  the  invitation  to  the  tiisk  from  the  feeling 
that  this  would  make  a  new  edition  complete,  and  that  to  him  it  was 
impossible.  Mr.  Martin  has,  we  believe,  done  more  wisely  in  leaving 
the  references  in  their  frequent  obscurity  and  error.  The  indices  are 
very  complete,  and  patient  and  praiseworthy,  both  of  the  texts  and 
topics  illustrated  or  introdneed  into  the  volume.  Trapp  was  no 
commentator  to  please  the  men  of  the  modern  critical  school,  or  nice, 
over-refining  and  fastidious  tastes.  A  great  deal  that  he  said  will 
bear  perhaps  no  sort  of  close  scrutiny  ;  he  set  down  every  thing  as  it 
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came  to  his  nimble  and  wondronsly-furnished  iniMnory,  and  rapid 
glancing  mind ;  of  all  the  spiritualising  old  commentators  he  is  the 
chief.  Matthew  Henry  has  a  tlowing  and  felicitous  style;  he  is 
often  quaint,  never  coarse,  every  word  may  he  read  in  the  family ; 
what  he  knew  and  had  read  never  appears,  he  always  keeps 
such  a  highway  of  s|)eechthat  the  most  illiterah*  can  apprehend  him  ; 
he  must  have  known  4Vapp\s  book  well,  'rheir  method  is 
very  similar,  and  both  dealt  with  Scripture  exactly  as  Augustine  and 
(Tfregory  the  Great  have  se  t  to  all  times  the  example.  We  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  to  com|)are  in  weight  or  worth  onr  two  dear  com¬ 
mentators  with  the  grand  and  immortally-beloved  bishops  of  Hippo 
and  of  Rome.  Hnt  they  all  treated  the  words  of  Scripture  in  a 
manner  which  seems  now  to  be  impossible.  Kv(*ry  remotest  thread 
of  the  fringe  of  sacred  speech  was  to  those  men  penetrated  with 
divine  aromas  of  fragrances,  like  ‘Mhc  oil  that  went  down  to  the 
**  beard,  even  Aaron’s  beard,  unto  the  skirts  of  his  garments,**  so 
spiritual  power  and  meaning  pulsed  along  every  syllable  of  the 
Holy  Book.  They  could  not  read  a  text  without  saying,  **  Surely 
**  God  is  in  this  place.’*  All  the  w^ords,  too,  panted  and  were  alive  with 
spiritual  meanings — Christ  must  be  everywhere.  ’Fhey  constantly 
heard  Him  saying,  in  all  the  texts  of  the  old  Book,  They  testify  of 
Me.*’  This  is  lVa])p’s  method.  A  good  deal  of  modern  criticism 
and  commentary  results  in  a  beautifully  adroit  success  in  lowering  to 
the  reader’s  mind  the  whole  tone  and  intention,  exclusiveness 
and  spirituality  of  the  Book.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  in 
Trapp;  we  are  often  compelled  to  smile,  and  something  more,  perhaps, 
but  w^e  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his  nonsense  is  always  innocent, 
and  we  would  rather  have  it  than  a  great  deal  that  passes  for  modem 
critical  refinement  and  sense.  The  things  in  his  pages  which  arc 
most  far-fetched  and  amusing  are  delightful,  compared  with  some 
of  the  dreary  dissertations,  the  occult,  critical  sagacities  and 
impersonal  etymological  abstractions  in  which  some  modern  minds 
cut  themselves  adrift  from  all  the  moorings  of  sense.  His  reading 
must  have  been  extraordinary,  he  lays  it  all  under  contribution ;  we 
have  no  commentary  at  all  approaching  it  in  its  multiplicity  and 
variety  of  reference  and  suggestion.  The  Fathers,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  historians,  and  philosophers,  the  chroniclers  of  our  own 
country,  all  yield  him  admirable  illustrations ;  he  who  read  no  book 
but  Trapp,  translating,  referring  to,  and  verifying,  all  the  authors 
he  quotes  could  only  be  a  learned  man.  Then  he  is  quaint  and  wdtty, 
Bud  then  he  holds  all  in  a  solution  of  rich  unction  and  tenderness. 
Ilis  work  abounds  with  anecdote,  and  while  there  is  much  in  so 
large  a  work  with  which  we  might  dispense,  so  that  we  have 
often  thought  he  might  be  well  condensed  for  family  reading,  yet  we 
are  compelled  to  feel  that  for  ministers  and  teachers  who  desire  to 
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be  masters  of  assemblies,  no  commentary  is  so  rich  and  useful.  He 
(l(K's  not  reline  either  in  learnini^  or  thoui^ht,  lie  teems  with  eorr(?s- 
ponding  texts  whatever  jiassage  he  expounds.  llis  knowledge 
of  Scripture  must  have  1)1X311,  so  to  sjieak,  inlinite;  he  explains 
a  text,  and,  in  doing  so,  refers  you  to  some  out-of-the-way  text, 
or  Scripture  illustration,  which  have  most  likely  cseap(!d  your  notice, 
and  thus  often  guides  you  to  a  whole  chain  of  illustration.  He 
must  have  been  a  cotemjiorary  of  Adams,  Nehemiah  lingers,  and 
Thomas  Brool^s;  like  the  two  lirst  of  these  men,  and  the  last  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  Trapp  was  a  minister  in  the  Church  of  England  ; 
Gloueestershire  had  the  honour  at  Weston-upon-Avon  to  nourish 
him  while  he  prosecuted  this  work.  We  again  repeat  our  ex¬ 
pressions  of  congratulation  that  it  is  likely  now  to  renew  its  youth 
in  pastoral  libraries.  We  are  quite  aware  that  our  exjiressions  with 
reference  to  it  may  to  many  seem  too  warm,  but  old  'rra|)j)  has  been 
for  many  years  to  us  a  couusellcr,  sometimes  a  guide,  and  always  a 
valued  friend, and  certainly  William  Orme's  criticism  in  his  HibUotheca 
BiLUa  partakes  only  of  his  often  ungenerous,  and  always  cold 
criticism,  when  he  says  that  ''Trapp  was  a  man  of  some  vigour  of 
"  mind,  but  his  language  is  often  exceedingly  quaint  and  uncouth.^' 

C()  interesting  and  age-wortliy  a  book  as  The  Church ;  if  a  Oritji)}^ 
itx  Histonj,  ifs  Treseuf  Position.  Py  Drs.  Luthurdt,  Kahuis^ 
and  Priicknery  Professors  of  Theoloyify  Leij)sie.  TransJated  from  the 
(ierman  tty  Sophia  Tay/or.  (T.  and  T.  Clark.)  dc'serves  a  much 
more  lengthy  notice  than  we  can  give  to  it.  The  men  whose  nanu's 
are  the  guarantee  for  the  gravity,  the  thoughtful  culture,  and 
evangelical  fervour  of  its  views,  present  in  this  volume  what  may  be 
regarded  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  that  view  of  the  personal 
Church — tlie  Church,  as  embodied  power  and  activity,  which,  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  perception  of  Christ  as  a  person,  and  llis  personal 
work  and  infinite  activity,  pervades,  in  some  mysterious  and  inlinite 
sense,  something  to  which  is  given  the  name  ofChurcIi — some  spiritual 
society,  seen  and  unseen,  through  all  the  ages.  Dr.  Hriickcr  ap- 
j)lies  to  the  Church  the  motto  8chiller  took,  inscribed  over  or  uj)on 
ohl  church  bells.  /  iros  roco — nwrtuos  ptungo — fu/yura  franyo. 
"  I  call  the  living;  1  lament  the  dead:  1  break  the  lightning.’^  He 
says,  we  think  with  n*  I  too  much  poetry,  "this  old  motto may  be 
applied  in  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  tasks  of  the  Church  :  "she  calls 
"the  living;  she  laments  her  dead  members  ;  and  she  docs  more, 
"she  prays  for  them;  will  she,  however,  be  able  to  break  the 
"lightning  which  threatens  her — to  scatter  the  clouds  which  are 
"gathering  against  her?""  If  she  be,  to  do  so  the  mind  of  the 
modern  Church  must  be  permeated  throughout  by  such  princij)les 
and  teachings  as  those  which  inform  this  beautiful  and  thoughtful 
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volume.  We  must  obtain  more  distinct,  clear,  personal  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  (lirist ;  such  as  the  first  lectures  set  before  us,  and  the 
Church,  as  a  historical  development,  must  be  more  distinctly  appre¬ 
ciated  ;  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  bold  assumptions  and  impertinent 
arrogance  may  be  met  and  contradicted,  and  that,  on  the  other,  that 
pure,  almost  inobvions  kingdom,  the  attribute  of  which,  indeed,  is 
that  it  come  not  with  observation,  may  have  a  more  distinct  rcco^ni- 
tion  in  onr  hearts  than  any  mere  sectary  will  be  disposed  to  allow  ; 
that  thus  the  seed  which  springs,  men  know  not  how,  may  be  felt  to 
he  a  real  forci*  in  society  and  power  in  the  world.  This  is  a  book 
for  patient,  thoughtful,  and  afTectionatc  reading,  and  those  who 
come  to  it  wdth  such  attributes,  will  not  take  it  in  hand  in  vain. 


A  TRULY  jiretty  little  jiiece  of  biography  is  Memorials  of  Charles 
March,  Commander,  R,  N.  Rj/  his  Nephew,  Septimus  March, 
R.  A.  (James  Nisbet.)  Very  interesting;  very  well  done.  The 
nephew'  has  put  up  a  very  sweet,  chaste  little  tablet  to  his  beloved 
uncle's  memory.  The  old  seaman  was  worthy  of  it ;  as  a  book,  it 
belongs  to  an  order  w  hich  must  be  useful ;  it  is  just  the  sort  of  volume 
to  give  to  a  sailor,  captain,  lieutenant,  or  mate.  These  men  w'ant  a 
book  to  read,  but  we  landsmen  can  seldom  manage  the  article  they 
require — tlicy  get  impatient  of  onr  volumes — something  real,  some¬ 
thing  that  does  not  require  too  protracted  an  attention,  cspccaally 
something  about  their  owm  life  of  vicissitude,  and  battle,  and  storm. 
Well,  here  it  is;  Captain  March  had  becai  in  all  these,  and  from  the 
time  of  his  conversion,  soon  after  he  became  a  sailor,  he  witnessed,  in 
many  most  trying  circumstances,  a  good  confession  of  faith  and  life. 
Always  simple,  simple  as  a  child,  with  plenty  of  good  sense  and  good 
taste,  enabling  him  everywhere,  as  witnessed  in  many  of  his  descrij)- 
tions  in  this  book,  to  feel  the  impn'ssion  of  la'antifnl  and  cheating 
scenery,  a  heart  most  tender  for  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  thorough  English  sailor.  1  lis  seafaring  life 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  under  Lord  Exmouth,  Ixmeath 
whom,  as  a  midshij)man,  he  was  at  the  great  siege  of  Algiers.  In 
that  magniticent  bombardment  a  piece  of  canist(‘r-shot  struck  him ; 
but  one  likes  to  read  that  while  he  w'as  wounded  and  the  blood 
tlowing  from  his  body  he  refused  to  be  put  on  the  sick  list,  and 
continued  performing  his  duties  till  the  fight  w’as  over — heart  of  oak  ! 
He  carried  that  piece  of  canister-shot  in  his  body  all  the  days  of  his 
life ;  it  never  shifted  to  a  vital  part,  so  it  w  ent  down  w  ith  him  to 
the  grave,  lie  received  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  but, 
owing  to  the  peace,  W'as  obliged  to  retire  on  half-pay,  and  to  seek 
employment  in  the  merchant  service ;  late  in  life  he  received  his 
commission  as  captain.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  he  never  missed 
opportunities  of  doing  good ;  the  young  lieutenant  was  converted 
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through  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England ;  he  became,  how¬ 
ever,  and  continued  through  life,  a  faithful  Nonconformist,  and  was 
for  many  years  a  beloved,  honoured,  and  most  useful  deacon  of  the 
church  of  Gloucester.  In  the  course  of  his  life  Captain  March 
believed  himself  often  to  be  the  subject  of  special  providences. 

The  writer  received  the  account  from  the  lips  of  the  captain,  and  has 
found  in  the  journal  confirmatory  details  of  the  narrow  escape.  On 
Sunday,  June  27,  the  Arcadia  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island,  the 
passengers  seated  in  groups  about  the  deck  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of 
a  speedy  arrival  at  their  destination.  At  about  2  p.m.  Captain  March 
calculaU'd  that  the  ship  could  stand  on  the  same  tack  for  at  least  an 
hour  longer  without  risk,  and  then  went  below  to  read  in  his  favourite 
commentator  Matthew  Henry. 

Overcome  by  heat  and  fatigue  he  fell  asleep.  Suddenly  it  seemed  as 
if  a  hand  touched  him  and  he  awoke.  There  was  no  one  in  the  cabin, 
there  was  no  unusual  sound  on  deck.  Looking  at  his  watch  he  found 
that  the  hour  was  more  than  expired,  and  immediately  hurried  up  the 
gangway  and  shouted,  ’llout  ship !  **  A  thick  fog  had  arisen,  so  that 
now  no  land  was  to  be  seen.  As  he  was  taking  the  helm  from 
the  man,  and  putting  it  a-lee,  a  cry  came  from  the  bows  of  Breakers 
a  head  !  **  He  strained  his  eyes,  and,  though  he  saw  nothing  through 
the  enveloping  mist,  could  distinctly  hear  the  sound  of  the  surf  on  the 
shore.  Ail  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  there  was  a  dead  silence,  which  he 
was  enabled  in  another  moment  to  break  by  saying,  **  All’s  right,  the 
ship’s  about.”  A  few  minutes  more  and  the  vessel  would  have  struck, 
and  in  all  probability  have  become  a  total  wreck.  In  relating  this 
circumstance.  Captain  March  always  devoutly  acknowledged  the  Pro¬ 
vidence  of  God,  which  interposed  in  so  marvellous  a  way  to  arouse  him 
at  that  critical  moment  when  many  lives  and  much  property  were  in 
jeopardy. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  to  him,  although  he  was  not  apparently  a 
superstitious  man,  as  if  the  spiritual  world  touched  him  especially  by 
hiuts,  providences  and  presentiments. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  owing  to  tariff  changes  and  the  absorption  of 
capital  occasioned  by  the  railway  mania,  he  found  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  charters  for  his  vessels.  Whilst  at  Liverpool  in  search  of 
freight,  a  circumstance,  he  deemed  a  providence,  but  which  many 
would  have  called  a  chance,  brought  about  the  object  of  his  quest. 
The  simple  incident,  illustrative  of  his  faith  in  God’s  Fatherly  care, 
runs  thus : — 

“Not  being  able  to  hear  of  any  suitable  employment  for  two  of  the 
ships,  I  had  given  it  up  in  despair,  and  was  about  to  leave,  when, 
being  somewhat  perplexed  owing  to  the  rigger  having  got  the  top¬ 
gallant  masts  and  yards  up  on  one  of  the  vessels  as  she  lay  in  the 
graving-dock,  which  was  a  breach  of  the  regulations,  I  went  to  the 
harbour- master  to  obtain  leave  for  them  to  remain  as  the  ship  was 
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ready  for  sea.  This  being  refused,  I  went  in  search  of  the  rigger,  and 
on  passing  through  the  Exchange,  a  gentleman  who  was  crossing 
mistook  me  for  another  shipowner,  and,  stopping,  began  to  ask  me 
questions  about  my  vessels.  Having  corrected  his  mistake,  I  told  him 
that  I  had  a  ship  here  not  yet  chartered.  *  Will  you  take  £6  (per 
Petersburg  standard  hundred)  for  deals  from  Quebec  to  London  ?  ’  he 
asked.  I  said,  ‘  Who  are  the  parties  ?  *  He  named  the  firm,  and 
said  ho  would  conduct  me  to  them.  As  I  went  I  thought,  *  Surely 
this  is  like  the  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water  whom  the  disciples  were 
told  to  follow.*  I  must  hero  remark  that,  two  or  three  days  previous 
to  this,  I  felt  a  great  weight  of  earthly  care  upon  my  mind ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  slept  but  little  during  the  night,  I  rose  early  with  a  determination 
to  cast  myself  more  fully  on  God,  and  having  read  the  25th  Psalm,  fell 
on  ray  knees  and  turned  it  into  prayer.  I  rose  with  my  heart  and 
countenance  no  more  sad.  1  knew  that  the  very  hairs  of  ray  hea<l 
were  all  numbered,  and  that  God  would  direct  me.’* 

The  ship  was  chartered  to  his  satisfaction.  The  next  year  intelli¬ 
gence  reached  him  that  the  Cambria  was  waterlogged  and  abandoned, 
the  captain  and  three  of  the  crew  having  been  washed  overboard. 
Never  expecting  to  hear  of  the  vessel  again,  he  reckoned  up  his  loss, 
acknowledging  God’s  right  to  take  away  what  He  had  given. 

Strong  faith  in  God  and  His  leadings,  a  very  high,  pure,  clear  con¬ 
science  ;  a  pensive,  yet  cheerful,  a  thoughtful,  active,  useful  mind 
make  up  a  character  which  all  may  regard  with  admiration,  and 
sailors,  especially  as  they  approach  the  rank  he  tilled,  may  find  to  be 
imitable.  He  seems  often  to  have  been  able  to  make  his  temporal 
interests  give  way  to  his  sense  of  what  was  right ;  he  continued  for 
many  years,  on  sea  and  land,  a  firm  teetotaller,  and  his  end  and  tln^ 
closing  autumnal  days  of  his  life,  have  the  beauty  of  a  fine  serene 
sunset.  His  atlectionate  biographer  has  described  all  this  in  the 
very  sweet  cliapter,  entitled  Entering  Port,**  from  which  we 
think  our  readers  will  like  to  read  the  following  passage  : — 

It  was  at  Brighton,  soon  after  the  loss  of  his  daughter  Ann,  that  I 
first  stayed  under  the  same  roof  with  my  uncle,  and  deep  and  precious 
were  the  impressions  his  character  ma<le  upon  me.  I  fancy  1  see  him 
now,  sitting  reading  on  the  beach  under  the  shadow  of  a  boat,  pausing 
every  now  and  then  to  skim  the  horizon  w’ith  his  old  and  trusty  glass. 
How  well  I  remember  lus  conducting  family  worship — bending  over 
the  old  and  worn  Bible  with  which  he  was  so  familiar;  he  slowly 
moved  the  great  burning-glass,  which  served  him  in  lieu  of  spectacles, 
over  the  lines,  bringing  out  the  words,  as  he  desired  to  read  them,  into 
bold  prominence.  Occasionally  he  would  look  up,  and  telling  soim^ 
fact  of  his  past  history,  some  incident  of  his  voyages,  would  so  cast 
illustrative  light  on  the  verse  in  question.  11  is  remark  being  often  in¬ 
troduced  by  some  such  preface  as,  “  When  I  was  in  the  White  Sea,”  or 
“  Whilst  off  Malta,”  at  once  arrested  the  attention  of  all.  Altogether 
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it  was  the  most  striking  practical  commentary  with  which  I  had  ever 
met. 

His  nautical  knowledge  would  every  now  and  then,  much  to  niy 
interest,  peep  out  conspicuously.  One  day  his  son  and  a  nephew, 
whilst  a  mile  or  two  out  at  sea  in  a  fishing-boat,  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  and  being  unable  to  fetch  the  beach  at  Brighton,  they  came 
ashore  below  Jlove.  Having  tracked  their  course  with  a  glass,  we 
hastened  otf  to  meet  them,  and  on  arriving,  found  that  the  little  vessel 
hud  been  hauled  up  high  and  dry  by  a  number  of  boatmen.  Ere  leav¬ 
ing  iho  captain  jumped  into  her,  and  in  a  trice  lashed  the  ropes 
together  that  were  knocking  against  the  mast,  and  made  all  perfectly 
snug  and  taut.  The  men  nodded  approvingly  one  to  another,  and  said : 
“lie  knows  all  about  it,  he’s  an  old  hand.” 

But  what  struck  me  more  than  anything  else,  was  the  good- 
humoured,  frank,  and  inoft'ensive  way  in  which  he  spoke  straight  to 
men’s  souls  in  endeavouring  to  do  them  good.  One  Sunday  morning, 
as  we  were  proceeding  along  the  parade,  a  fisherman  came  toiling  up  the 
beach  laden  with  dripping  nets,  “  Well,  Jack,  said  your  prayers 
this  morning?  ”  exclaimed  my  uncle.  “  No  sir,  1  ha’nt  was  the 
reply.  “  Well,  then.  I’d  do  it  the  first  thing,  if  1  were  you,”  and  we 
jaisseii  on.  Another  time  wo  wire  overtaken  by  a  heavy  storm 
of  rain,  and  run  for  shelter  under  a  large  portico,  and  several 
other  persons  followed  our  example.  Addressing  one  of  these  the 
eaj)tain  said,  “  We  all  need  a  shelter  sometimes,  don’t  wo  ?  ”  and  then 
j)roceed(‘<l  in  the  kindest  and  most  unaffected  manner  to  talk  about  the 
soul’s  nec(l  of  (Jod.  The  man  listened  wonderingly,  attentively,  and 
wluai  the  storm  ceased  went  away  evidently  turning  over  in  his  mind 
the  least  ollicial  sermon  he  had  ever  heard. 

Brevious  to  this  time  the  health  of  Captain  March  had  began 
somewhat  to  fail.  One  winter  whilst  skating  he  had  a  severe  fall,  and 
was  picked  up  insensible,  after  having  lain  for  some  time  on  the  ice. 
From  that  period,  whether  as  a  consequence  or  a  coincidence  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  his  vigour  diminished,  and  soon  after  the  visit 
to  Brighton  above  named,  he  was  seized  with  alarming  symptoms  of  heart 
disease. 

He  h.id  now  to  abstain  from  all  excitement,  and  so  sent  in  his 
resignation  of  the  otHce  of  deacon.  The  ground  for  this  step  was 
St)  obvious  and  imperative  that  the  church  oHered  no  opposition  to  it ; 
but  with  many  expressions  of  sympathy  and  regard,  elected  him  to  the 
li'ss  onerous  but  equally  honourable  otlice  of  elder.  Being  thus 
ndieved  from  all  financial  cares  and  responsibilities,  he  was  yet 
appointed  to  advise  with  the  church  on  all  spiritual  matters  and  to  visit 
the  sick  and  poor  as  his  strength  permitted,  llis  connection  with  the 
Sabbath  school  being  also  severed,  he  nevertheless  undertook  to  call  on 
the  afilictcil  children  and  their  parents  if  the  teachers  would  furnish 
him  with  their  names  and  addresses. 

The  entries  in  the  journal  from  this  period  become  more  rare.  Not 
that  he  had  not  more  leisure  than  formerly  for  noting  down  his  experiences, 
but  in  the  Christian  man,  as  the  end  of  life  seems  drawing  near,  ther^ 
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is  usually  less  disposition  for  recording  passing  circumstance  and  feeling. 
The  thought  presses  onward  to  the  grout  and  solemn  future,  in  view  of 
wliich  the  details  of  earthly  existence  seem  tame  and  insignitieant. 
“The  spirit  gathers  itself  into  itself,  and  poising  itself  for  its  flight, 
becomes  oblivious  of  wluit  is  passing  round  it.” 

Such  records  as  are  at  this  time  made,  refer  chiefly  to  visits  paid  to 
the  sick  and  dying,  lie  delighted  thus  to  fulfil  the  behest  of  his 
Master,  and  to  familiarize  his  mind  with  that  change  which  ere  long 
would  pass  upon  himself.  In  these  efforts  of  usefulness  he  was  often 
more  successful  than  many  ordained  minislers.  On  one  occasion  ho 
heard  of  an  ungodly  publican  who  was  dying,  and  sought  admission  to 
his  chamber,  but  was  denied  it,  under  tlie  impression  that  he  was  a 
clergyman  or  some  other  special  religious  agent,  but  when  he  sent  word 
that  he  was  an  old  sea  captain  he  was  at  once  invited  up.  Beginning 
his  conversation  with  a  few  nautical  anecdote's  he  led  the  way  to  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  which,  as  he  faithfully  pressed  it  home,  was 
wonderingly  and  not  unwillingly  received.  Do  not  facts  like  this  teach 
us  the  value  of  lay-agency  and  the  folly  of  a  needless  oflicialism  in 
ministers  of  the  gospel  ? 

We  hope  we  have  spoken  in  sucli  a  manner  of  this  beautiful  and 
useful  little  book,  the  record  of  a  noble  member  of  a  useful  and  ex- 
eellent  family — he  was  the  brother  of  the  Ucw.  Henry  ^larch  of 
Newbury,  whose  name  occurs  so  frecpiently  as  the  beloved  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Josiah  Cornier,  and  of  kindred  spirit  with  the 
poet — as  may  induce  many  to  read  it  for  themselves.  It  is  just  the 
sort  of  book  we  should  like  to  see  permanently  issuing  from  the 
shelves  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

are  happy  in  being  able  to  commend  the  admirable  poetry, 
’  ^  piety,  and  good  taste  which  have  ])residcd  over  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  Psa/mH  and  llijmns  for  Divine  Worship,  (James  Nisbet). 
It  is  published  beneath  the  direction  of  the  Synod  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churchill  England.  With  the  version  of  the  Psalms  we  cannot 
have  much  to  do  ;  that  version,  dear  to  every  Scotchman's  heart, 
finds,  we  believe,  no  acceptance  in  any  church  beyond  the  varieties  of 
Scotch  Presbyterians.  13ut,  in  addition  to  this,  the  book  before  us 
contains  upwards  of  five  hundred  hymns,  selected,  we  think,  with 
great  judiciousness.  We  scarce  know  if  we  know  any  selection 
containing  so  many  of  the  most  valued  favourites  in  the  service  of 
song  ;  every  page  contains  appropriate  music,  we  believe  there  are 
several  editions,  and  the  book  is  published  in  both  notations.  Wo 
think  we  could  find  ourselves  hapjiy  in  a  church  with  such  a 
selection  as  this ;  it  is  full  of  evangelical  fervour,  and  tones  which 
have  become  faint,  and  truths  which  have  become  cold  amongst  us, 
ni  most  other  books,  have  here  all  that  warmth  and  strength  without 
"hicli  a  hymn  is  no  longer  a  hymn.  Some  of  our  modern  hymns 
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and  hymn  books  have  as  much  fervour  as  the  propositions  of  Euclid ; 
beautiful  things,  too,  in  their  way,  and  quite  capable  of  setting  them¬ 
selves  to  music,  but  scarcely  human  enough  for  leading  breaking  or 
hopeing  hearts. 

And  quite  a  little  gem  in  its  order  is  The  Special  Hymn  Book  for 
Week-day  Services,  Edited  by  Rev,  H,  J,  Gamble,  Revised 
Edition,  Twelfth  thousand,  (John  Snow  and  Co.)  It  is  indeed 
well  fitted  to  supplement  those  cold  affairs  to  which  we  referred 
above,  in  congregations  in  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  introduce 
another ;  indeed  what  other  could  be  introduced  than  those  we  have  ? 
When  we  part  company  with  Watts  and  Doddridge — and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  supplement  seraphic  words  by  the  frequent 
eaually  sublime  strains  of  later  writers — what  collections  have  we 
wliich  are  not  cold  ?  A  tender  sensibility  and  something  of  the 
real  poetic  afflatus  ought  to  dwell  in,  and  descend  upon,  the  compiler 
of  a  perfect  congregational  hymn  book.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  make  for  our  Nonconformist  services,  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  liturgies — Te  Deums,  Collects,  Litanies,  and  Communion 
Services — and  our  hymn  books  are  of  course  nothing  else  than  all 
these,  though  it  is  possible  that  idea  never  struck  the  Nonconformist 
or  the  Churchman,  equal  in  pathos  and  splendour,  in  subduing  and 
elevating  power,  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  We  warmly  com¬ 
mend  Mr.  Gamble’s  little  book  as  supplying  a  want  ;  it  is  likely 
to  give  warmth  to  many  a  jirayer  meeting,  it  is  especially  emotional 
and  experimental.  Tw  o  or  three  things  we  regret.  Of  the  authorship 
of  some  of  the  pieces  we  are  ignortant;  w  e  should  like  to  know  the 
author,  but  Mr.  Gamble  gives  no  index  of  names  ;  also  have  not 
some  verses  been  added  to  some  of  the  hymns  ? 

Abide  w  ith  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide. 

We  cannot  refer  to  the  posthumous  volume  of  ^fr.  Lyte,  but 
while  we  are  certain  that  two  of  the  best  verses  have  been  omitted, 
we  fancy  that  two,  not  his,  have  been  added — wa*  cannot  be  certain. 
A  great  many  original  hymns  appear.  Mr.  Henry  Bateman  has  con¬ 
siderable  power  in  the  department  of  sacred  song,  and  he  contributes 
a  great  many,  still  in  so  small  a  collection,  thoroughly  good  as  most 
of  the  original  hymns  are,  it  might  have  been  wc'll  to  have  selected 
more  extensively.  The  compiler  expresses  his  obligations  to  several 
writers  and  editors,  and  altogether  he  has  compiled  a  very  sweet 
little  pocket  hymnologia.  We  know  no  other  of  the  kind  so  well 
titte<l  for  the  work  it  is  intended  to  do.  Several  of  these  little  com- 
|)endia  are  perfectly  j«ho<‘kingto  us.  Christians  do  w  ant  to  sing,  and 
to  sing  lively,  cheerful,  ami  ^touching  or  pathetic  metres,  but  how' 
reverence  can  endure  some  of  the  things  we  have  heard  chanted  in 
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certain  public  services  is  beyond  all  our  power  to  understand  ;  but 
this  age  and  our  people  have  not  a  monopoly  of  bad  taste.  A 
singular  paper  in  this  very  month^s  number  Blackwood  moved 
us  to  a  desire  to  write  some  such  paper  for  our  readers,  in  that  the 
eccentricities  in  this  way  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Revivalists, 
Frederick  Faber  and  Richard  Weaver,  furnish  a  very  entertaining 
conglomeration.  The  truth  is  the  thing  is  human,  our  congregational 
hymns  and  tunes  need  to  partake  more  of  the  fervour  we  recollect  in 
our  boyhood,  it  would  help  the  faith  and  piety  of  our  churches,  and 
so  we  tliank  Mr.  Gamble  very  heartily  for  his  little  venture  in  this 
direction. 

^AINT  ALICE.  Bi/ Edward  Campbell  Tainsh.  hi  Three  Volumes. 
^  (Hurst  and  Rlackett.)  Mr.  Tainsh  admits  on  his  titlepage 
that  Saint  Alice  is  no  saint,  but  he  attempts  to  draw  beneath  his 
designation  the  likeness  of  some  sucli  woman  as  he  conceives  Words- 
worth^s  Angel  of  delight  to  be.  He  lias  given  us  the  pictun^  of 
a  very  pretty  and  a  very  good  girl,  with  some  very  fine  womanly 
attributes,  although  these  last  seem  rather  to  be  suggested  than 
detined ;  so  far  the  title  seems  disappointing.  The  high  purity 
shilling  out  in  difficult  circumstances,  and  illuminating  the  wastes  of 
sorrow  or  temptation  ;  the  protracted  endurance,  toiling  on  with  the 
weight  of  life  along  the  opposing,  up-hill  road ;  the  pure,  sword-like 
enthusiasm,  clearing  a  holy  way  for  followers ;  the  abiding  house¬ 
hold  silence,  able  to  sit  alone,  and  eat  the  bread  of  sorrow  amidst 
misconceptions  and  wrongs,  or  housidiold  sufferings — some  such 
circumstances  as  these  we  associate  with  women  we  call,  by  pre¬ 
eminence,  saints.  No  doubt  it  is  very  pleasant  to  think  that  in 
England  there  may  be  found  most  likely  a  million  woman  equally 
worthy  of  the  title  with  Mr.  Tainsh's  heroine.  We  are  glad  of  it, 
only  we  naturally  look  for  something  ideal  beneath  such  a  title. 
Mrs.  OaskelFs  Jlnihy  or  Bayard  Taylor’s  Mary  Barton  in  The 
Storif  of  Kennett — such  characters  as  these  realize  the  saintly 
woman  in  the  modern  household  ;  it  is  an  admirable  title,  and 
Bnglishmeu  really  do  need  to  have  books  written  to  teach  them  that 
there  are  saints  of  the  highest  and  purest  order  who  are  wives,  and 
mothers,  and  sisters,  although  never  likely  to  be  nicked  in  a  church 
shrine,  to  furnish  a  picture  for  a  cloister,  or  even  to  create  any  stir 
in  little  Rehoboth  Chapel  down  in  Meeting-house  lianc.  Mr. 
Tainsh  introduces  his  little  woman  when  an  orphan  child,  and 
watches  with  evident  affection  every  step  of  maideidy  development, 
until  that  great  inevitable  moment  comes  which  is  considered 
to  b(‘.  the  proper  end  of  woman.  We  confess  to  a  little  dis- 
appoiutment ;  we  thought  the  young  lady  intended  to  reward 
her  guardian  for  his  watchfulness  and  generous  care  ;  but,  no,  a  pair 
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of  gnwt  whiskers  and  a  large  busliy  beard  came  along  that  way,  and 
they  had  their  usual  etlect,  even  Saint  Alice  found  them  irresistible, 
althongli  the  facial  decorations  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  an  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  her  father,  and  a  lover  of  her  motiier.  The  value  of  the 
book  would  have  been  greatly  increased  had  its  bulk  been  di- 
initiishcd.  There  is  much  in  it  naive  and  sweet ;  it  could  only  he 
written  by  a  very  amiable  man,  fond  of  indulging  in  pensive  moods ; 
but  we  venture  to  think  that  he  would  succeed  better  in  the  essay 
than  in  the  novel.  The  novel  demands  ineident,  its  pages  are  the 
boards  of  a  theatre;  on  which  characters,  passions,  and  scenes  rapidly 
shift ;  hence  there  are  innumerable  jiages  devoted  to  dissertation, 
and  the  admiration  for  Tennyson  becomes,  it  must  be  eonfessed, 
sometimes  wearisome,  and  sometimes  we  should  have  to  hold  our 
breath  for  fear  of  indulging  in  stentorian  antagonism.  For  instance, 
we  read  the  following  : — 

Alice  turned  to  the  piano,  and  played  us  a  humorous  but  massive 
piece,  like  the  lauj^h  of  a  pant. 

“  Whose  is  that?”  1  asked. 

**  Handers.” 

“  Is  it,ithon"h!  it  is  not  his  style.” 

**  What  is  his  style,  Uncle  ?  He  has  so  many.” 

I  have  heard  him  called  the  iShakespcre  of  music,”  Graham  said. 

“  Ah,  it  is  not  a  bad  idea.  The  two  men  are  much  alike.  Neither 
is  a  man  of  onf  manner — both  are  many-sided,  lioth  can  awe  you, 
excite  you,  calm  you,  melt  you,  and  make  you  laugh,  and  each 
of  these  they  do  almost  incomparably.  Yes,  I  think  the  comparison  is 
very  just.” 

“  What  would  you  call  ^rendclssohn,  whom  would  you  compare  him 
to?  1  think  I  know,”  Alice  said. 

**  Well,  tell  118,  Alice.”  From  Graham. 

•*No,  I  want  to  hear  what  you  will  say.” 

**  Is  it  Tennyson  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  1  think  so,  it  was  Tennyson  I  meant.” 

Good,  Alice.  I  like  the  comjiarison,”  I  said.  Mendelssohn  as 
great  as  any  one  side  of  Handel,  but  not  so  many-sided.  Tennyson  as 
great  as  any  one  side  of  Shakespeare,  but  not  so  many  sided.  And  then 
the  spirit  of  Mendelssohn’s  music  is  like  the  spirit  of  Tennyson’s 
poetry.  The  ”  songs  without  words  ”  of  the  one,  might  stand  for 
lyrics  of  the  other.” 

The  good  jieople  throughout  the  book  often  fiill  into  long  conver¬ 
sations  by  their  firesides  which  have  a  decidedly  inijiroving  tendency, 
but  in  a  genuine  novel  they  would  assuredly  interfere  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  life  of  the  story.  Several  of  the  characters  are  drawn  with 
considerable  truthfulness,  especially  the  dog,  Nero;  thus  his  first 
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apppjirance  when  Saint  Alice,  a  little  girl,  is  taken  by  the  bachelor 
to  liis  home  : — 

So  Xcro  and  Alice  and  myself  turn  and  go  in-doors.  Alice  is  passed 
over  to  Martha,  to  undergo  unknown  processes  of  dressing,  kissing, 
fondling,  crying  over,  admiring,  and  so  on,  ad  lihifum,  while  Nero  and 
I  retired  to  our  den  to  have  a  talk.  I  throw  myself  into  my  lounging 
chair,  and  Nero  sits  down  before  me,  looking  very  wise,  and  a  little 
sly,  as  I  cannot  help  fancying. 

“  Well,  Nero,  what  do  you  think  of  this  move,  eh  ?  ** 

Nero  wags  his  tail. 

“Oh,  you  do,  do  you  ?  Well,  I’m  glad  of  that.  I  was  afraid 
perhaps  you  wouldn’t  approve.  I  hope  you  like  her,  Nero,  and  think 
her  pretty.” 

Nero  gives  a  very  expressive  whine. 

“  So  !  Sentimental  already,  are  you  ?  You’re  a  pretty  philosopher, 
Nero  ?” 

Nero  looks  sheepish,  and  slowly  shakes  his  head. 

“  Well,  don’t  be  down-hearted,  old  boy;  you’re  not  the  first  philo¬ 
sopher  who  has  been  thrown  off  his  balance  by  a  damsel.” 

Nero  looks  steadily  at  me  with  his  head  on  one  side,  as  if  he  thought 
it  sad,  but  too  true. 

“  Yes,  it’s  a  fact,  Nero.  But  I  say,  old  boy,  you  don’t  mean  to  be 
shabby  and  desert  me?  I’m  getting  half  jealous.” 

Nero  slowly  rises,  and  lays  his  handsome  head  on  my  knees,  seeming 
to  try  how  much  he  can  make  it  touch.  T,  who  know  Nero,  and  that 
he  is  a  dog  of  honour,  and  not  much  given  to  demonstration  of  affection, 
understood  his  pledge. 

“  All  right,  old  fellow,  we  know,  don’t  we?  Come  along.” 

Nero  wags  his  tail  again,  and  wo  go  for  our  stroll  in  the  garden. 

Tlicre  arc  many  remarks,  criticisms,  strewn  along  the  volumes 
which  indicate  an  observant,  a])preciative,  and  sensitive,  rather  than 
thoughtful  nature.  \Ye  sympathize  w'ith  the  writer  heartily  in  his 
description  of  a  canter  on  horseback  over  the  downs. 

But,  as  I  said,  it  is  not  exactly  the  motion  T  am  in  love  with. 
There  is  first  of  all  the  silence.  The  noise  of  men  is  wdiolly  absent, 
and  there  are  no  birds  to  sing,  no  trees  to  be  played  upon  by  the  wind. 
A  rabbit,  startled  by  your  approach,  hurries  silently  from  one  tuft  of 
heather  to  another,  and  that  is  the  only  sign  of  life  to  be  seen.  The 
hoofs  of  your  owm  horse  are  almost  noiseless,  and  so  there  comes  that 
rare  combination  of  motion  and  silence.  You  are  absolutely,  and,  if 
I  may  say  so,  intensely  alone,  but  you  are  not  solitary,  for  the  great 
hills  keep  you  company,  and  you  can  glance  round  upon  them  as  upon 
old  friends. 

They  are  solemn  company,  but  by  no  means  sad.  Indeed,  they  are 
rather  earnest  than  solemn,  for  they  do  not  awe  and  humiliate  you  as 
do  mountains ;  for  the  beauty  of  their  outlines  is  so  great,  and  the 
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changes  of  form  and  combination  of  form  are  so  many  as  you  move 
along,  while  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  play  like  children  over  those 
great  old  surfaces,  that  an  exultant  thrill  W'ells  up  and  mingles  with 
the  solemnity  of  your  heart.  And  so  you  will  find  yourself  at  one 
moment  awed  by  their  earnest  beauty,  and  the  next  moment,  though 
you  be  a  grown  man,  it  may  chance  that  you  shall  break  out  into  sing¬ 
ing  like  a  child. 

And  then  they  tempt  you  on  so,  those  curves  rising  one  behind  and 
above  the  other,  so  that  you  can  hardly  turn  back,  but  feel  compelled 
to  push  on  and  see  what  is  behind  the  farthermost.  And  some  • 
times  you  do  come  to  the  farthermost,  and  then  suddenly  there  breaks 
upon  you  a  peaceful  valley,  smiling  in  the  sunshine ;  and  ambi¬ 
tion  is  over,  and  your  horse  and  you  both  seem  to  enjoy  standing  or 
sitting  thero  upon  the  edge  of  the  hills,  and  dreamiugly  wondering 
what  all  the  people  are  doing  in  those  hundred  villages  that  lit 
spread  below  your  feet. 

I  am  very  jealous  for  my  noble  old  friends,  those  grand  downs. 
The  poets  sing  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  sea,  till  one  would  not 
mind  if  they  left  off  singing  for  a  little — but  no  one  sings  of  the  downs 
Never  mind,  they  sing  for  themselves,  for  neither  mountains  noi 
sea  are  so  full  of  music  as  their  moving  stillness,  and  their  harmony  ol 
delicious  silence. 

All  this  you  may  feel  on  foot,  but  not  well.  You  get  it  at  best  in  a 
lower  key.  For  its  full  realisation  it  is  necessary  that  you  be  on 
horseback.  Moreover  you  must  be  alone. 

Mr.  Tainsh  has  written  a  book  which  while  it  will  have  few  attrac¬ 
tions  for  those  who  demand  tlie  sensationalism  of  modern  fiction,  i< 
pervaded  by  excellent  tendencies,  frequent  happy  and  simple  Eng¬ 
lish  pictures,  and  seems  almost  to  indicate,  in  some  parts,  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  author  towards  romance  and  adventure,  but  which  here, 
as  is  consistent  with  the  title,  stops  short  with  lives  of  purity  and 
peace. 

TN  fke  Tirln  Ilerordft  of  Creation  ;  or  Geoloif  t/  and  Genesis ^  their 
^  Perfect  Harmony  and  U  underfut  Concord,  By  George  W,  Victor 
le  f  aux.  With  Numerous  Illustrations.  (Lockwood  and  Co.) — tin' 
reader  will  tind  a  book  simple,  instructive,  entertainitig,  pleasanth 
written.  It  is  the  writers  desire  and  design  to  compare  geology 
and  Genesis.  'I'o  him  these  two  books  are  all  liarmony  and  concord. 
We  also  have  no  doubt  that  they  are;  but  whether  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  Mr.  le  Vanx  believes  is,  of  course,  open  to  grave 
question.  His  knowledge  of  science,  however,  prevents  him  from 
misleading  in  any  of  the  great  matters  of  fact,  his  reverence  for 
Scrintiire  is  clear,  and  his  style  of  conveying  himself  to  his  readers’ 
minds  cannot  make  his  book  other  than  a  pleasant  companion. 
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IT  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  notice  a  new  and  very  beauti¬ 
ful  edition  of  Sparks  frottt  the  Anvil.  By  RUhu  Burrift.  Illus¬ 
trated  edition.  (S.  W.  Partridge.)  These  charming  little  essays  in 
this  new  form  must  command  even  a  new  reception  from  many 
thousands  of  shelves  from  whence  faded  and  tattered  copies  sigh 
for  rest  and  replacement.  We  hope  this  beautiful  little  book  has 
a  long  day's  work  before  it  yet. 

AVJ]RY  useful  book,  which  has  held  its  place  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  is  A  Bihlical  and  Theological  Dictionary , 
designed  as  an  Illnstrutive  Commentary  on  the  Sacred  Script ureSy 
with  numerous  wood  Engravings  ;  Sixteenth  Thousand.  By  Samuel 
Green.  (Elliot  Stock.)  For  size,  and  price,  and  popular,  simple 
compendiousness,  we  know  nothing  better  than  this  little  book. 

JAMES  NISBET  ought  to  have  had  a  better  biography  than  this 
before  us :  Lessonsjroni  the  Life  of  the  late  James  Nisbet,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  London.  A  Study  for  Young  Men.  By  the  Bev.  J.  A.  IFal- 
lace.  (Johnstone  and  Hunter.)  Perhaps  the  writer  will  say  he 
intends  it  not  so  much  as  a  life  as  lessons  from  the  life,  but  it  has 
too  much  the  appearance  of  being  made  up,  and  spun  out.  An 
illustrative  verse,  or  even  more,  from  hymns  and  poems  refresh  a 
reader,  but  it  seems  a  third  of  this  volume  is  occupied  in  this  way, 
poems  at  the  end  of  all  the  chapters,  and  at  the  beginning  of  many, 
very  well  known  pieces,  constituting  a  kind  of  volume  of  elegant 
extracts.  The  life  of  James  Nisbet  is  very  instructive  and  interesting, 
and  furnishes  a  fine  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a  poor  young 
man,  upwards  of  half  a  century  since,  came  from  Scotland,  and 
ultimately  made  for  himself  a  position  of  great  influence  in  London. 

James  Hamilton  should  tell  this  storv,  and  it  would  read  like  a 

♦  '  •  •  •  •  • 

romance,  but  even  the  outline  before  us,  full  as  it  is  of  disquisition 
and  sermons,  and  things  slightly  connected  with  the  matter  in  hand 
gives  the  story  of  a  remarkable  man,  who  occupied  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  an  influential  circle  of  tlie  benevolent  and  evangelical 
men  of  his  time.  In  some  points,  w'e  fancy  Mr.  Wallace  has  not 
caught  the  right  aspect  of  James  Nisbet's  character.  We  especially 
allude  to  the  chapter  recording  the  visit  to  Tolly  more  Park.  The 
variety  of  associations  and  societies  in  connection  with  which  he 
wrought  is  most  remarkable,  and  we  hope  for  some  future  occasion 
of  setting  forth,  in  detail,  the  items  of  a  life  marked  by  much  worldly 
success  combined  with  great  purity,  piety,  and  benevolent  activity. 
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JOHN  CAIVIPBELL,  D.D. 

W II ILK  these  last,  pages  are  going  through  the  press,  and 
even  after  our  ninnher  is  made  up,  the  news  reatdies  us 
of  the  deatii  of  our  dear  and  venerable  old  friend.  We  are 
neither  about  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration,  preach  a  funeral 
sermon,  nor  to  attempt  to  add  anything  to  that  estimate  in 
which  some  time  since  we  attempted  to  sum  up  a  view  of  his 
life  and  labours ;  but  we  cannot  permit  him  to  descend  to  his 
honoured  and  well-earned  grave,  without  a  word  of  airection 
and  respect.  His  unexpected  and  sudden  sunset  leaves 
nothing  to  regret,  except  that,  from  our  point  of  view,  after 
a  life  of  such  hard  contlict,  trial,  toil,  and  frequent  misconcep¬ 
tion,  one  wishes  that  those  last,  j)eaceful,  happy  days — as  we 
know  he  regarded  them,  and  as  his  friends  were  rejoiced  to 
see  them — did  not  spread  out  before  the  setting  sun.  It  is 
not  three  months  since  he  laid  down  that  industrious,  and 
hammer-like  editor^s  pen ;  upon  doing  so  he  wrote  to  us 
a  letter  glowing  and  overllowing  from  his  fervid,  allectionate 
nature.  It  is  even  to  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  hear  of 
these  sudden  translations,  amazing  to  think  the  life  has  closed 
so  swiftly  upon  the  close  of  its  labour ;  almost  he  realizes  the 
often  (juoted  image. 

His  race  was  run, 

It  was  the  eve  of  tropic  sun  ! 

No  pale  ‘jradntions  quench  the  ray, 

No  twilight  (lews  its  light  away. 

Dr.  Campbell  has  receivcnl  so  much  unkind  and  harshly- 
judging  severity  recently,  so  that  his  very  name  has  been 
dismissed  from  all  notice  by  our  Denominational  papers,  that 
we  know  not  in  what  terms  it  may  suit  editors  to  speak  of  his 
depart ure  from  our  midst ;  we  have  nothing  to  correct  ourselves, 
altiiough  we  should  now  somewhat  more  heartily  add  to  our 
admiration  of  much  that  he  has  done.  Unqualitied  admiration 
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cannot  be  the  revenue  and  reward  of  any  mortal,  we  give  it 
to  no  name,  however  high  or  sacred,  save  One.  Dr.  Campbell 
often,  and  especially  some  years  since,  wrote  words  about 
names  very  dear  to  us  which  woundeil  and  saddened  us ;  of 
ourselves  he  had  always  s])oken  in  kindness;  twenty  years  since 
our  first  poor  literary  ventures  met  with  his  hearty  good  words, 
and  no  one  has  thought  it  Worth  while  to  visit  our  work  on  the 
Eclectic  with  even  a  thousandth  part  of  his  out- spoken  warmth 
of  apj)reciation,  and  calls  for  support ;  but  this  does  not  weigh  very 
materially  with  us  in  our  feeling  of  assurance  as  to  the  good  work 
John  Campbell  did  for  his  Denomination  in  his  day.  When  he 
started  The  Christian  iritness,  and,  subsecpiently,  The  British 
Eaiifter,  he  set  the  pulse  of  Congregationalism  thumping  and 
throbbing  more  healthfully  than  before ;  in  those  days,  ami 
for  many  years  after,  he  really  increased  the  nerve-foree  of  the 
Denomination  ;  no  doubt,  on  a  great  number  of  matters,  he  diHercd 
from  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  modern  dissent.  He  was  immensely 
large  hearted ;  he  had  a  vocabulary  of  extraordinary  afllucncc  ;  he 
was  capable  of  an  infinite  amount  of  work  ;  he  was  exactly  what  we 
mean  by  an  able  editor — that  was  his  function  :  rapid  judgments 
formed  beneath  the  pressure  and  passion  of  the  facts  of  the  moment, 
and  hurled  red  hot  from  the  furnace  to  the  anvil,  will  most  likely 
often  only  fit,  like  the  horse-shoe,  the  ])articular  creature  that  wants  it ; 
such  judgments,  in  the  nature  of  things,  often  err,  if  you  try  them 
by  some  thing  or  work  to  which  yon  want  to  apply  them  twenty 
years  after.  Almost  all  ])r.  Campbell’s  works  were  for  the  hour ; 
The  Martyr  of  Erromanga  n^ads  like  a  succ^ession  of  brilliant  leaders; 
wlien  he  willed,  all  the  words  of  his  })en,  all  the  drops  of  ink.  Hashed 
oir  into  corruscations.  We  had  no  such  brilliant  pen  amongst  us  for 
such  purposes,  when  he  chose  so  to  employ  it ;  it  was  only  too 
afiluent  and  elocpient,  and  it  was  the  same  when  he  chose  to  con¬ 
verse;  his  conversation  rolled  out  a  slow,  magnificent,  name-laden, 
anecdote-laden,  rich,  monotonous  sea.  Jlut  we  are  dilating  where 
we  intended  only  a  reference ;  we  only  desired  to  say  that  he,  by  his 
directness  of  mind,  by  the  assured  hold,  the  tenacious  grasp,  he  had 
of  certain  things,  served  his  generation  well.  If  preaching  be  now 
more  direct  than  it  was,  if  trutlis  be  more  definitely  and  distinctly  seen 
and  maintained,  if  that  style  of  meandering,  essaical  talk,  into  which 
we  were  falling  some  years  since,  have  been  corrected,  it  is  greatly 
owing  to  the  vehement,  and  for  a  long  time,  tremendous  Doctor. 
Is  there  another  side,  and  something  to  be  saivl  on  it  ?  (’ertainly, 
and  we,  of  all  people,  are  not  insensible  to  it ;  here,  however,  by  this 
reverend  bier  we  shall  utter  no  words  of  exception ;  we  are  only 
filled  with  the  thought  that  the  grand  and  venerable  form, 
with  its  lion-like  mane,  and  nose  of  sharp  but  determined  power. 
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will  be  missed  in  all  those  gatherings  in  which  to  the  last  he  con¬ 
tinued  so  prominent  a  figure.  As  we  have  said,  his  work  was  done  ; 
one  grieves  after  that  foolish  and  paradoxical,  yet  natural,  fashion 
in  which  one  must  grieve,  that  at  the  close  of  the  day  he  should  not 
have  had  more  rest.  A  most  foolish  thought,  since  he  has  gone 
into  the  perfect  rest,  where  even  his  active,  buoyant,  and  antago¬ 
nistic  nature  will  find  the  refreshment  of  infinite  repose. 


